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Dear Mr. Perry: From my stationer in Boston, I have recently received some of the new 
steel pens now being produced in your manufactory in Birmingham. As a long-time user 
of the quill, I confess that I tried them with misgivings, but I am happy to admit that 
they do produce a sharper result and, of course, are longer lasting. 

There will be many who will hold fast to the quill, from habit or sentiment, just as 
the official decrees of some European governments continued to be engrossed on parch- 
ment long after paper made of rags had proved its equal worth. But I am not one to 
cling to custom, for its sake, save where quality is involved. In that I hold fast, for I am 
determined to produce only papers of enduring worth from materials of lasting character. 

As to the method of production my mind is open and, like yourself, I am ready to 
adapt and adopt means that will increase volume without trespass on intrinsic merit. 
So it is that, we have introduced some mechanical aids to supplement our hand processes 
and we shall continue to seek others that will make our papers available to more people 
for the transaction of business, the exchange of news and views, and for the wider 
diffusion of knowledge. 

These are stirring and improving times in which you and | live and we are fortunate 
to be engaged in pursuits that contribute to the art of writing and enlarge the field of 
communication. By the 
more frequent and friendly 
use of the products of 
our manufacture, kindred 
spirits and common enter- 
prises will be brought into 
closer union to their 
advantage and to the ben- 


efit of us all. 


Truly yours, 


ZENAS CRANE 


Dalton, Massachusetts 


1 October, 1824 


Since the days of the quill pen, 
Crane has been making papers of 
cotton and linen fibres only, em- 
ploying the accumulated skill and 
experience of five generations in 
the conversion of these enduring 
materials into distinctive papers 
for letters, documents of impor- 
tance and record, tokens of value, 
and for many war-time needs and 
purposes, chief among them the 
War Bonds we buy that our arms 
may prevail and our freedoms be 
secured anew and for all time. 


CRANE’S FINE PAPERS + MADE IN DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Reading, county seat of Berks County, Pa., was 
founded in 1748 by Thomas and Richard Penn, sons 
of William Penn, who named Reading and Berks 
for the English city and shire of the Penns. 


This region was one of the first in America to 
supply iron and iron products and for nearly a cen- 
tury it maintained its supremacy in that line. 


Today, Reading occupies a dominant place in the 
manufacture of hosiery. Here, too, are located several 
leading producers of builders’ hardware and manu- 
facturers of hosiery machinery, narrow fabrics, alloy 
steel, small steel castings, cough drops, optical goods, 
and children’s shoes. 


In surveys earlier this year, the Reading Chamber 
of Commerce found that 122 manufacturers were 
engaged in war production with $184,000,000 in 
Government contracts, and that 45,025 persons were 
employed in all manufacturing. The 506 manufac- 
turers in Reading and the rest of Berks County 
produced goods with a total value of $154,764,625 in 
1939 (Census of Manufactures). « 


The community's retail sales in 1939 ranked 
seventy-fifth in the nation, the 2,229 retail stores 
doing $54,765,000 worth of business. Service estab- 
lishments, totalling 843, had receipts of $4,249,000. 
The 213 wholesalers produced $37,433,000 in sales. 


The cover print, available through the courtesy 
of the Phelps Stokes Collection of the New York 
Public Library, depicts Reading in 1834. 
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How to Make Money Work Twice 


You can get more than double service from your dollars if you change 
them into War Bonds. TODAY they’ll pass the ammunition, speeding 
Victory and the return of your loved ones—and help hold down living costs. 
TOMORROW you'll receive four dollars back for each three you invest 
now... more dollars with which to buy your heart’s desires then. If you’ re 
thankful you’re an American, buy 3rd War Loan Bonds. 








FREE, large, lithographed reproductions. War Bond Committees, 


publishers and others are invited to write for permission to reprint. 
Wickwire Spencer Steel Company, 500 5th Avenue, New York 18, N.Y. Copyright 1943. 
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Zz HE effects on retailing of the 
first full year of war, with the tremendous 
expenditures for war materials and supplies, 
is traced by Mr. Foulke in his annual report 
on 14 financial ratios for 12 retail lines. From 
a similar examination of financial statements 
he will report in November on important 
financial ratios in 24 wholesale lines and, stmt- 
larly, in December in 36 manufacturing lines. 


RETAIL TRADE in a WAR ECONOMY 
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HE fourteen important 1942 ratios 

for the twelve lines of retail busi- 
ness activity which comprise this yearly 
study, reflect the effects of the first full 
year of our tightening war economy. 
The staggering proportions of our war 
program in 1942 are evident from two 
simple financial facts. First, our aver- 
age daily expenditures for war in the 
month of December 1942 were $235,- 
600,000 compared with $76,500,000 in 
December 1941. Second, in the single 
month of December 1942, we trans- 
ferred $757,000,000 of goods and ser- 
vices into Lend-Lease aid compared 
with $274,000,000 in the month of 
December 1941. 

What did these tremendous expen- 
ditures for war materials and supplies 
do to our normal business economy 
and to the financial conditions of repre- 
sentative concerns in retail trade? One 
1941 trend, an increase in net sales, 
continued through 1942; two 1941 
trends, increases in both inventories 
and current liabilities, went into re- 
verse and decreased in 1942. Two ad- 
ditional trends became clearly evident, 
a liquidation in the receivables item 
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ROY A. FOULKE 


Manager, Specialized Report Department 
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and a relative decrease in fixed assets. 

Expansion in Net Sales—The 1941 
ratios disclosed materially increased net 
sales over 1940 in eleven of the twelve 
retail trades listed in the accompanying 
table. The 1942 ratios continued this 
upward trend with higher turnovers of 
tangible net worth and net working 
capital than for the preceding year. In 
nine of the twelve trades the median 
of these two relationships indicated in- 
creased net sales; the three lines which 
showed the opposite trend with some- 
what slower turnovers of tangible net 
worth and net working capital were 
retail hardware stores, retailers of 
lumber and building materials, and 
women’s specialty shops. 

Consumer purchasing power con- 
tinued to balloon with expanding em- 
ployment throughout 1942 providing 
the funds to carry net sales of these 
nine retail lines upward. Total em- 
ployment in non-agricultural establish- 
ments, according to the Department 
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of Labor, stood at 38,956,000 (revised 
series) in December 1942, a new all- 
time peak. This figure represented a 
gain of 423,000 from November 1942 
and 2,868,000 or 7.9 per cent from De- 
cember 1941. Notwithstanding the de- 
mands of the Federal Government for 
greater and still greater savings to 
finance the war, the increased payrolls 
of record employment provided the 
broad economic basis for the generally 
higher level of retail sales. 

Decrease in Inventories—Inventories 
increased in eleven of the twelve lines 
in 1941 over 1940 as retailers expanded 
inventories in anticipation of shortages. 
For 1942 this trend was reversed. All 
but three of the trades showed a down- 
ward trend in the median ratio of 
“inventory to net working capital” in- 
dicating smaller year-end inventories. 
Difficulties were experienced in many 
lines of retail distribution in obtaining 
adequate quantities of merchandise, 
not to keep shelves full, but to keep 
them partly full. 

As a result, ingenious managements 
expanded the varieties of their mer- 
chandise, men’s wear stores took on 
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FOURTEEN IMPORTANT FINANCIAL RATIOS— TWELVE RETAIL LINES—1942 





















































Current Net Net Net Profits Turnover of Turnover Average Net Fixed Current Total Inventory Inventory Funded 
I > B : Assets to Profitson Profits on Net Tangible of Net Account Salesto Assetsto Debt to Debt to toNet Covered by Debts to 
WINE OF DUSINESS Current Net on Tangible Working Net Working Collection Inven- Tangible Tangible Tangible Working Current Net Work- 
Debt Sales Net Worth Capital Worth Capital Period tory Net Worth Net Worth Net Wortht Capital Debt ing Capitalt 
Times PerCent PerCent Per Cent Times Times Days Times PerCent PerCent PerCent PerCent PerCent Per Cent 
Clothing 9.39 7.13 16.81 19.67 3-20 3-29 81 7.0 a2 11.4 28.5 _ 
ientulioncst:-<es) 5.21 4.13 10.01 10.43 2.15 2.35 117 5.1 6.3 20.9 42.0 76.5 
3-23 2.52 5.08 5.48 1.44 1.59 135 3.2 14.7 41.4 ; 62.6 87.7 ant 
Clothing, Men's 491 680 1781 24.69 4.10 5.44 . 46 53 17.1 25.3 751 29.2 28.0 
and Boys’ (113) 3-10 3-87 11.58 14.31 2.89 3-99 ° 3-4 14.0 37-3 51.7 105.1 45-6 71.2 
2.24 1.87 7.33 9:99 1.73 2.59 : 2.4 20.5 62.0 89.5 138.4 63.6 89.2 
6 43-4 
eee S ; 4.21 5-17 17-14 24.59 4-15 6.39 <i 7-9 ye 18.2 37-3 57.0 40. 
De "See belo “aso) (342) 2.91 3-43 10.85 15.84 3.03 4.70 * 6.1 22.8 33-8 58.8 74-9 68.4 I 
Pit scatbcunstisihectin 2.14 2.36 7.13 11.20 2.16 2-33 $ 48 41.1 56.1 93.9 100.6 107-5 86.8 
3.86 6.57 24-35 36.38 3-71 5-76 as 9-9 2.8 22.6 29.0 32.7 718 6.5 
Fur Garments (31) 2.86 3.61 12.04 14.82 2.98 4.04 , 6.4 8.0 49-4 78.5 57-1 1068 18.4 
2.02 0.91 a775 4-59 2.26 3-06 * 4-4 17.4 72.7 97.2 67.6 167.0 48.3 
6.84 788 2682 40.91 4.96 6.00 . 4:3 39 12.7 59.2 21.5 
Furnishings, Men's (33) 3-09 599 10.07 15-57 2.90 3.85 * 3.9 17-3 33-3 100.0 43.2 
2.44 1.90 4.92 6.65 1.14 2.21 ° 33 21.8 60.9 138.0 57-6 
Furniture gssumees goaded 87-49 19.66 2.44 2.54 77 6.0 18 9-4 22.0 29.2 31.7 25.1 
: 5.06 4.23 8.38 10.53 1.66 1.90 126 43 9.8 21.6 57-4 40.0 60.0 72.2 
Installment (166) 2.95 1.64 2.57 3-33 1.10 1.34 185 3-5 18.9 46.4 63.7 57-1 102.8 52.8 
2.30 2.06 16.30 48.07 1 3.33 19.74 4 13-9 axe 48.4 84.2 125.8 56.8 40.1 
Groceries, Chain (21) 1.99 1.42 13.01 26.26 10.31 16.32 * 9.5 36.7 65.8 99. 153-9 72.6 75:2 
1.55 0.68 10.50 18.48 6.31 13.60 * 8.1 53-4 90.4 121.3 222.0 86.2 113.9 
15.26 6.05 15.72 16.85 3.77 4.68 . 5.0 OM 6.0 44.0 11.7 
Hardware (38) 5-49 4-49 9-71 12.32 2.62 3.18 * 4-3 20.3 18.4 69.8 28.0 
3-75 2.72 9.61 9.52 2.03 2.61 : 3:2 48.7 238 82.7 50.2 
9.28 4-72 9-33 14.04 3.19 4-91 27 6.9 11.0 5.7 12.6 36.7 18.8 36.0 
Lumber (71) 458 2.89 6.52 10.71 1.81 3.03 35 56 26.2 15.1 49.0 53-3 46.0 54-5 
2.78 1.24 2-32 4-45 1.10 3:27 52 37 36.0 27.9 44.6 77.2 78.6 74.2 
. : 11.29 17.30 2.93 5.38 a7 8.8 9-4 6.1 25.6 36.6 19.6 12.9 
Lumber and je 5 8 
e+ = 4.51 2.50 6.39 9.07 2.02 3.26 43 6.6 23.9 17.9 45.1 50.4 49-4 15. 
Building Material (80) 2.23 0.72 736 2.41 1.54 2.44 64 4.6 39.9 39-5 66.1 71.5 115.7 49.4 
nancial anil 4.97 6.12 30.76 34.52 6.56 7.76 ae. 2. ae. 834 319 
Women’s (43) ee. a 4-So 6.17 ° 50 16.5 41.7 110.4 44.8 
2.02 1.97 8.80 12.78 2.94 3.68 . 2.8 27.9 78.6 145-4 64.0 
’ : 4-09 6.07 24.21 37-44 5-39 8.12 * 11.0 8.2 23.2 46.4 46.6 57.8 29.2 
oe — 2.45 2.85 11.37 18,19 3-41 5.27 < 8.6 20.2 45-2 7O.1 71-7 93-6 69.6 
a 189 «1.97 8.05 10.73 2.63 3.98 2. 74.8 83.5 95.6 137.7 99. 
DEPARTMENT STORES—1942, 1941, AND 1940—-BY SIZE (TANGIBLE NET WORTH) CLASSES—MEDIANS ONLY 
1942: Undcr $200,000 3.25 4.07 13.63 20.05 3.38 3.95 * 5.5 13.4 32.2 52.8 84.9 55.1 60.1 
$200,000 to $500,000 2.82 3.87 12.47 ~—«:17.63 2.97 5.19 . 5.8 16.2 36.9 75.5 69.2 71-4 85.4 
Over $500,000 _ 2.63 2.78 8.31 14.86 2.86 5.00 ¢ 9.3 34.9 37.2 58.8 66.7 89.8 82.7 
1941: Under $200,000 —2.88 3.41 10.95 14.29 2.82 3.70 * 4-4 17.6 38.5 48.2 95-4 52-4 79.4 
$200,000 to $500,000 ~— 3.24 4.02 12.13 18.21 3.29 4.09 5.8 SL7 30.9 66.6 72.1 67.3 99.3 
Over $500,000 2.87 3.29 8.86 16.61 2.68 4.69 6.9 42.2 30.4 56.9 68.5 77.1 72.7 
1940: Under $200,000 3.00 1.69 5.39 7.29 2.40 3.33 ° 4.6 19.6 34.0 86.9 79.6 553 85.1 
$200,000 to $500,000 = 3.18 3-31 8.37 12.55 2.01 3.81 * 5.5 23.5 25.5 82.7 63.6 64.0 107.6 
Over $500,000 6 2: 6.42 10.99 2.33 4.31 * 7.2 40.5 20.2 69.8 59.0 66.6 80.9 
5 3:05 75 4 





FOOTNOTES, EXPLANATIONS, AND DEFINITIONS OF TERMS 





for taxes: reduction in the value of inventory to 








. Not computed; necessary information as to 
the division of sales between cash sales and credit 
sales was available in too few cases for use as a 
broad guide. 

t Computed only for those lines in which a 
reasonable number of concerns had outstanding 
long-term liabilities. 

Tue Ratios—The center figure for each ratio 
(in darker type) is the median or “average.” 
The other two figures (in italics) are quartiles; 
for each ratio they indicate the upper and lower 
limits of the experiences of that half of the con- 
cerns whose ratios are nearest to the median. 
When any figures are listed in order according 
to size, the median is the middle figure (same 
number of items from top and bottom) and quar- 
tiles are the figures one-quarter and three-quarters 
dewn the list. 

In the lower part of the table, which shows the 
figures for department stores according to three 
size (tangible net worth) classes for 1942, 1941, 
and 1940, only the median figure is shown. 

Reportinc Concerns—The number in paren- 
theses after the name of the line of business is the 
number of concerns for which data were available. 

CottecTion Perionp—The number of days that 
the total of trade accounts and notes receivable 
(including assigned accounts and discounted 
notes, if any) less reserves for bad debts, repre- 
sents when compared with the annual net credit 


sales. Formula—divide the annual net credit sales 
by 365 days to obtain the average credit sales per 
day. Then divide the total of accounts and notes 
receivable by the average credit sales per day to 
obtain the average collection period. 

Current Assets—Total of cash, accounts, and 
notes receivable for the sale of merchandise in 
regular trade quarters, inventory, listed securities 
when carried not in excess of market, and United 
States Government securities. 

Current Dest—Total of all liabilities due 
within one year from statement date including 
current payments on serial notes, mortgages, 
debentures, or other funded debts. Also includes 
current reserves such as for taxes and for contin- 
gencies for specific purposes, but does not include 
valuation reserves. 

Fixep Assets—The sum of the depreciated 
book values of real estate, buildings, leasehold im- 
provements, fixtures, furniture, machinery, tools, 
and equipment. 

FunDED DEest—Mortgages, bonds, debentures, 
gold notes, serial notes, or other obligations with 
maturity of over a year from statement date. 

INVENTORY—The sum of raw material, material 
in process, and finished merchandise. It does not 
include supplies. 

Net Prorits—Profit after full depreciation on 
buildings, machinery, equipment, furniture, fix- 
tures, and other assets of a fixed nature; reserve 


cost or market, whichever lower; charge-offs for 
bad debts; all miscellaneous reserves and adjust- 
ments; but before dividends or withdrawals. 
Net Sates—The dollar volume of business 
transacted for 365 days net after deductions for 
returns, allowances, and discounts from gross sales. 
Net SALEs To INVENTORY—The quotient ob- 
tained by dividing the annual net sales by the 
statement inventory. This quotient does not rep- 
resent the actual physical turnover, which would 
be determined by reducing the annual net sales 
by the percentage of gross profit, and then divid- 
ing the resulting figure by the statement inventory. 
Net WorkInG Capitat—tThe difference be- 
tween the sum of the current assets and the sum 
of the current debts. 
TANGIBLE Net WortH—The sum of all pre- 
ferred stocks (if any) and common stocks, sur- 


. plus, and undivided profits, less any intangible 


items in the assets, such as good-will, trade-marks, 
patents, copyrights, leaseholds, mailing lists, trea- 
sury stock, organization expenses, and underwrit- 
ing expenses. 

TURNOVER OF TANGIBLE NET WortTH—The 
quotient obtained by dividing annual net sales 
by tangible net worth. 

TuRNOVER OF Net Worxkinc Capitat—The 
quotient obtained by dividing annual net sales 
by net working capital. 
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lines of women’s wear, installment 
furniture stores opened up installment 
clothing departments, confectionery 
stores added can goods, jellies, books 
and novelties, electrical appliances 
stores added drugs, gifts and novelties, 
meat stores added dairy products. 

The three exceptions where the ratio 
of “inventory to net working capital” 
went up for 1942, were retail clothing 
installment stores, retail men’s and 
boys’ clothing shops, and retail install- 
ment furniture stores. 

With increased net sales and de- 
creased inventories, one would expect 
higher ratios of “net sales to inven- 
tory.” That is exactly what happened. 
Nine lines showed higher median re- 
lationships between these two items. 

Liquidation in Receivables—Regula- 
tion W of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System, which be- 
came effective on September 1, 1941, 
limited to eighteen months the maxi- 
mum length of installment sales of 
such products as refrigerators, washing 
machines, vacuum cleaners, pianos, and 
furnaces, and with minimum down 
payment ranging from to to 32/4 per 
cent for particular products. Many 
stores had been extending installment 
terms ranging from two to five years, 
occasionally with down payments of 
10 per cent or less, especially in the 
case of refrigerators. The contraction 
in receivables brought about by this 
regulation was augmented by the fact 
that the production of most of these 
consumer durable goods products was 
halted as plant facilities were converted 
to the manufacture of war materials 
and supplies. 

Amendment No. 3 to this regulation 
which became effective March 23, 1942, 
reduced maximum terms from eighteen 
to fifteen months for most items, and 
simultaneously increased the minimum 
down payment on many products such 
as refrigerators, ironers, electric dish- 
washers and sewing machines from 
20 to 33/4 per cent. 

Amendment No. 4 which became 
effective on May 6, 1942, increased the 
list of products to which the regula- 
tion applied to include such articles as 
automobile batteries and accessories, 
bedding, draperies, binoculars, jewelry, 
luggage, table and kitchenware. The 
maximum permissible maturity of in- 
stallment sales was again reduced, this 
time to twelve months, and the re- 
quired down payment for all listed 
articles increased to 3344 per cent, ex- 
cept in the case of furniture and pianos, 
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where the required down payment was 
increased from 10 to 20 per cent, and 
in the case of automobiles where the 
maximum maturity of fifteen months 
was retained. 

This amendment also broadened the 
regulation to cover all monthly retail 
charge account sales. Unless payment 
now is made by a purchaser by the 
tenth day of the second calendar month 
following a purchase, no further credit 
may be extended by a store until the 
items in default have been paid in full, 
or have been placed on an installment 
basis for payment within six months. 

In his message to Congress on April 
27, 1942, the President explained the 
economic reasons for this basic revolu- 
tionary regulation which has the force 
of law: “To keep the cost of living 
from spiraling upward we must dis- 
courage credit and installment buying, 
and encourage the payment of debts, 
mortgages, and other obligations, for 
this promotes savings, retards excessive 
buying, and adds to the amount avail- 
able to the creditors for the purchase 
of war bonds.” 

The collection period, which is based 
on the relationshiv between net sales 
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and receivables, is determined for only 
four of the twelve retail trades in this 
yearly survey, retailers of installment 
clothing, retailers of installment furni- 
ture, retailers of lumber, and retailers 
of lumber and building material. In 
the other eight lines, too large a portion 
of the annual sales is made on cash 
terms and, as a result, it is impossible 
to determine an average collection 
period without obtaining a breakdown 
of annual net sales into charge account 
sales and cash sales. This information 
is available in too few cases for an ac- 
curate comparative year-to-year study. 

Probably no change in the accom- 
panying table is so striking as the down- 
ward trend in the median collection 
period for each of these four retail 
trades. This figure for installment 
clothing dealers dropped from 186 to 
117 days between 1941 and 1942, in- 
stallment furniture dealers from 208 to 
126 days, retail lumber yards from 65 
to 35 days, and retailers of lumber and 
building material from 76 to 42 days. 
These typical collection periods for 
1942 clearly show the change in the 
manner of meeting consumer install- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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AERIAL VIEW OF DAYTCN-——COURTESY DAYTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


DAYTON-SPRINGFIELD SOLVES MANPOWER 


PROBLEMS BY VOLUNTARY EFFORT 


HE campaign by which the neigh- 

boring Ohio cities of Dayton and 
Springfield halted in-migration and 
balanced their manpower needs with 
their supply of labor is an outstanding 
example of effective community action 
on wartime manpower problems and 
one, which adapted to local conditions, 
could be copied elsewhere throughout 
the nation. 

The Dayton-Springfield community 
campaign relieved much of the stress 
on community services and wartime 
living conditions in the area. It has 
stopped most of the flow of outsiders 
into the community where no housing 
was available to them and made it pos- 
sible to carry on war production with 
the persons already established there. 

The causes of the Dayton-Springfield 
labor situation and the successful cam- 
paign undertaken to solve it were 
studied from all angles by the Office of 
War Information whose report is sum- 
marized below. 

The Dayton-Springfield labor mar- 
ket area, which includes Prebble, Clark, 
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Champaign, Greene, and Montgomery 
Counties, was reclassified on July 29 by 
the War Manpower Commission into 
Group II (areas of labor stringency or 
in which a labor shortage may be an- 
ticipated within six months). Since 
last Winter it had been in Group I 
(areas of acute labor shortage and, 
therefore, denied additional war con- 
tracts). The change in classification 
is enabling Dayton and Springfield war 
plants to renew their present contracts 
and, in some cases, to accept new ones. 

The Dayton-Springfield area man- 
power situation posed a problem which 
required decisive action. The forces 
creating it are presented below. 

The population of Dayton in the past 
three years increased from 210,718 to 
more than 275,000. In the same period 
Springfield grew from 70,662 to more 
than 85,000. Employment at the air 
fields, which are approximately mid- 
way between the two cities, has been 
multiplied eight times. Neither city 
was prepared for this sudden growth. 
Although both have taken similar steps 
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and have worked closely together, Day- 
ton, being much the larger, faced the 
more serious situation and took the 
initiative in seeking a solution. 

The city, like many other war cen- 
ters, has a shortage of physicians, 
nurses, dentists, and hospital facilities. 

While single rooms have been located 
in Dayton, a great need exists for 
family-type housing. 

Dayton has four private companies 
operating local street car and bus lines. 
The big need was for improved trans- 
portation facilities between Dayton and 
the air fields. Workers reported that 
formerly they often had to wait as long 
as 30 minutes to two hours before they 
could find room on a bus. 

Dayton had fine parks and play- 
grounds, but recreational facilities were 
not organized. 

Turnover among employees was a 
big problem. At one time the air fields 
recruited outside for girl employees 
and obtained a large number. But the 
newcomers were unprepared for the 
isolated location of the fields and the 
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lack of housing and adequate trans- 
portation facilities. During the first 
weeks they were on the job 70 per cent 
of them quit. Four of the five de- 
partment stores also all reported that 
turnover was their biggest manpower 
problem. War plants likewise were 
suffering. 

Absenteeism was high. One of the 
main reasons, said officials at the air 
fields after a check, was the lack’ of 
time to shop and perform other neces- 
sary duties. 

Laundry services were swamped. 
Some workers reported that they had 
to wait as long as three weeks for their 
bundles. 

The situation reached a climax in 
January 1943, when, despite crowded 
conditions in the community, man- 
power estimates called for a further 
increase in employment for 1943 of 
28,000. Everyone conceded that it 
looked as though Dayton was destined 
to be an acute labor shortage area for 
the duration. 


Steps Taken 


Dayton, however, relieved this situa- 
tion through the following steps: 

The WMC area labor-management 
committee stopped in-migration. All 
manufacturers and retailers in the area 
agreed not to hire any persons who 
had been in the community less than 
30 days, except with the approval of 
the United States Employment Service. 
Approval is granted only in cases of 
key workers or construction laborers, 
there being a shortage of the latter. As 
a result, hiring of outsiders has fallen 
from 500 a week to about 125. 

Dayton and Springfield manufac- 
turers voluntarily agreed not to seek 
any contracts which would require 
them to hire more workers than they 
had estimated they would need in their 
OES 270 (manpower inventory) re- 








ports of May 1, except with WMC 
approval. 

Retailers, including the large depart- 
ment stores, agreed to reduce full-time 
employment to 1940 levels. 

The Wright and Patterson air fields, 
for purposes of operating efficiency, 
adopted a policy of decentralizing 
wherever possible and took definite ac- 
tion toward fuller and better utiliza- 
tion of manpower at the fields. 

The larger war plants declared a go- 
day moratorium on hiring while de- 
termining the true manpower situation 
in the community. 

Radio stations, posters, and news- 
papers warned outsiders to stay away 
from Dayton unless they possessed 
special skills not available in the com- 
munity. 

Manufacturers and the air fields were 
polled to secure revised and realistic 
estimates of future labor needs. The 
poll resulted in decreasing manpower 
estimates for the next three months by 
9,622 and for the next year by 18,394. 

Since women were the biggest source 
of potential manpower, manufacturers 
were asked to “reserve” certain occu- 
pations exclusively for women. 

Volunteers conducted a Gallup-type 
poll of the women in the area and 
found that there were many more avail- 
able for wartime jobs than had previ- 
ously been estimated. 

An information campaign is being 
conducted through newspapers, bill- 
boards, radio, motion pictures, and 
special pamphlets to induce women to 
take wartime jobs. 

Stores, banks, ration boards, barber 
shops, beauty parlors, and other com- 
munity services were persuaded to re- 
main open two nights a week for the 
benefit of war workers. Department 
stores report their sales have increased 
although operating expenses remain the 


same. 
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A house-to-house canvass located 
enough vacant rooms to house room- 
seekers in the area and leave a surplus 
of 850 rooms. 

Five hundred private homes were 
converted into apartments, several 
dormitories were erected, and housing 
projects speeded to fill the acute need 
for family-type housing in the area. 

Expansion of the air fields, located in 
isolated sections between Dayton and 
Springfield, created the greatest de- 
mand for manpower in the area. How- 
ever, Dayton, which supplied go per 
cent of the workers to the fields, found 
that the bus line between the city and 
fields was so overtaxed that workers 
often had to wait as long as an hour 
and a half for room on a bus and spent 
that time in line at unsheltered load- 
ing stations. Sheltered platforms were 
built and nine large buses added to 
the line, cutting the waiting time to 
15 minutes or less, as a result of the 
Emergency Committee’s action. 

A special survey was made prepara- 
tory to organizing a community-wide 
recreational program in both Dayton 
and Springfield. 

Frills were eliminated from laundry 
and restaurant services so that more 
people could be served and waiting 
time decreased. 


Initial Steps 


The first step taken in Dayton was 
the appointment of a WMC labor- 
management advisory committee, com- 
posed of Dr. F. G. Barr, National Cash 
Register Company; Otto L. Spaeth, 
Dayton Tool and Engineering Com- 
pany; O. L. Beardsley, Frigidaire Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corporation; 
A. R. Fors, Airtemp Corporation; 
R. E. Armstrong and H. C. Jones 
(AFL); and Orville L. Kuhnle; and 
Clyde Mathews (CIO). 


This committee drew up the follow- 
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ing employment stabilization program: 
To provide for the orderly transfer of 
workers to the jobs in which they can 
best serve the war effort; to prevent 
labor pirating; to prohibit useless 
changes of jobs by workers; to curtail 
the manpower waste involved in labor 
turnover; and to encourage more 
friendly and less hasty interaction be- 
tween management and labor by re- 
quiring separation interviews before an 
employee leaves his job. 

A similar committee was organized 
in Springfield. It includes John H. 
Horstman, Robbins & Myers, Inc.; 
Howard W. Gustafson, Oliver Farm 
Equipment Company; J. Robert Groff, 
James Leffel & Company; William C. 
Jordan, Steel Products Engineering 
Company; Walter Bailey and Stanley 
Colliver (CIO) ; and Edward E. Forrer 
and Glen Detling (AFL). 

“We didn’t realize at first the change 
which was taking place in Dayton,” 
commented Paul W. Williams, man- 
aging director of the Dayton Chamber 
of Commerce. “We didn’t foresee its 
implications. When we did, we got 
busy.” 

Williams feared that, with war plants 
in the area unable to renew contracts, 
the eventual result would be unemploy- 
ment. Dayton lost several large war 
contracts. This alarmed some manu- 
facturers. More far-sighted ones began 
to worry about the post-war effects on 
the community of continued in-migra- 
tion. Dayton manufacturers wanted to 
know what could be done. 


Ten-Point Program 


On April 2 Robert C. Goodwin, 
WMC regional director, explained the 
situation to a small meeting of manu- 
facturers, air field officers and other 
community leaders. He told them that 
the WMC had a 10-point program. 

High spots in this program were the 
curtailment of in-migration to an ab- 
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solute minimum; establishment of a 
reserved list of occupations for women; 
rigid enforcement of the minimum 
48-hour week; curtailment of all luxury 
services and activities considered as 
less essential to the war effort; maxi- 
mum utilization of all employed per- 
sons, and transfers from less essential 
employment; and keeping employment 
of establishments engaged in essential 
activities at the lowest possible level, 
and reducing and then freezing at the 
1940 levels full-time employment in 
establishments engaged in less essential 
activities. 

The meeting was attended by some 
of the most influential men of the 
community. Before the session was 
over the group had endorsed the WMC 
program and had named an emergency 
committee to deal with the local man- 
power problem. 

The members of the Emergency 
Committee were S. C. Allyn, president 
of the National Cash Register Com- 
pany; Col. E. A. Deeds, chairman of 
the board, National Cash Register 
Company; M. A. Spayd, executive vice- 
president, Standard Cash Register 
Company and president of the Dayton 
Chamber of Commerce; Maj. Gen. 
Walter H. Frank, commanding gen- 
eral of the Air Service Command, 
Army Air Forces, Patterson Field; 
Charles F. Kettering, vice-president, 
General Motors Corporation. 

Frederick H. Rike, president of Rike- 
Kumler Company; Mayor Frank M. 
Krebs; Brig. Gen. Charles E. Bran- 
shaw, commanding general of the 
Army Air Forces Materiel Command, 
Wright Field; Walter H. J. Behm, 
president of the Winters National Bank 
& Trust Company; R. E. Armstrong, 
Charles Batten, Jr.. and Harvey C. 
Jones, all of the AFL; and Jack Fiske, 
Fred Fudge, and Orville Kuhnle, CIO. 

A later meeting of 200 manufac- 
turers in the Dayton-Springfield area 
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was called and the need for thoughtful 
estimates was explained. The new 
estimates proved to be considerably 
different. 

The effect of stopping in-migration 
and of the moratorium on hiring re- 
sulted in manufacturers viewing their 
working force with a different view- 
point. “I am sure that there has been 
an improvement in the utilization of 
labor,” states Mr. Allyn. “However, 
war production has not suffered.” 

One plant, which had been experi- 
menting with a job, was told to proceed 
with actual production as fast as pos- 
sible. The moratorium was on, and 
the plant wanted 2,000 employees to do 
the work. The plant heads went 
through the various departments, pick- 
ed some men from a job just completed, 
more from work that was way ahead of 
schedule, and others from jobs where 
the remaining men could carry on. 
The contract was filled without hiring 
new workers. 

The Emergency Committee really 
served as an arm of the Area War Man- 
power Committee. WMC Director 
Gregg and his predecessor, Walter L. 
MacDonald, were in the midst of all 
of the actions taken. The Emergency 
Committee, which had drawn upon 
the energies of all of the industrial, 
military, civic, and business leaders, 
gave the WMC, which has a normal 
staff in Dayton of only four persons, 
an organization with which to function. 


Employment in Dayton 


The following table shows how em- 
ployment has increased in Dayton in- 
dustries since 1940: Total employment, 
1940, 45,093; 1942, 61,030; 1943, 76,031. 
Men full time, 1940, 36,908; 1942, 49,- 
622; 1943, 55,057 Women full time, 
8,103; 11,2303 20,239. Non-white, 1,183; 
1,729, 2,123. Men part time, 79; 79; 
394. Women part time, 103; 96; 341. 

The committee found that last No- 
vember the establishments in the area 
reporting on Form 270 had predicted 
that by May 1, 1943, their total employ- 
ment would be 124,244. Actually, it 
was 113,085 or 11,159 less than antici- 
pated. This led to belief that estimates 
of future employment were high. 

On the basis of revised figures it was 
found that only 4,128 more workers 
than were employed June 1, 1943, will 
be needed in the next twelve months. 
One important reason for the changed 
employment situation was the action 
of the air fields in decentralizing their 

(Continued on page 34) 
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BASIC POLICIES IN CANCELLATION 
and SETTLEMENT of WAR CONTRACTS 


THEODORE WESLEY GRASKE 


Counsel, Webb & Klepinger 


UE to changed supply require- 

ments, caused mainly by shifting 
theaters of war and technological im- 
provements, more than 10,000 war 
contracts have been cancelled. These 
represent a total value of $12,000,000,- 
000, about 8 per cent of the $157,000,- 
000,000 of prime contracts placed up 
to July 1943. 

These terminations include substitu- 
tions of one product for another and 
cancellations of work that had not been 
started. They do not all represent less 
work for the contractor. Nevertheless, 
the problem of cancellations is a con- 
tinuing one and one that is sure to 
increase in importance. In dollar value, 
about nine-tenths of the terminations 
have occurred in the War Department. 
The Navy Department between March 
1 and July 31, 1943, cancelled nearly 
$1,225,000,000, but against these placed 
new orders of $808,000,000; cancella- 
tions not replaced with new orders 
totalled $415,000,000. The Treasury, 
Maritime Commission, Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, and other agencies account 
for the remainder. 

The War Department recently estab- 
lished in the Under Secretary’s Office 
a Contract Termination Branch. This 
has charge of co-ordinating the Army 
Service Forces policy on cut backs and 
cancellations. The War Department 
has issued two important documents 
relating to the entire subject of termi- 
nation. The first is a “Termination 
Accounting Manual for Fixed-Price 
Supply Contracts” and the other is Pro- 
curement Regulation No. 15, relating 
to “Termination of Contracts for the 
Convenience of the Government.” The 
contents of these documents are familar 
to concerns which have been included 
in the current cancellation program. 
As time goes on, many more concerns 
will experience the directions of both. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
explain as briefly as possible the basic 
policies and procedures involved in this 
increasingly important matter of can- 
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cellation and settlement of war con- 
tracts now in operation. 

When decision to terminate has been 
made, the contracting officer is required 
to serve notice on the contractor and to 
advise him as to (1) the effective date 
of termination, (2) the performance to 
be discontinued, (3) any special direc- 
tions as to the protection of Govern- 
ment property, and (4) any directions, 
which can then be given, with respect 
to the sale or retention by the contractor 
or the transfer to the Government of 
property acquired for the contract, and 
soon. The fact is stressed that contract- 
ing officers should avoid suspending 
performance of contracts while at- 
tempting to decide whether to termi- 
nate a particular contract. Experience 
has shown that this course results in 
confusion to the contractor, increased 
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costs to the Government, and disorgani- 
zation of the contractor’s working 
forces and operations. 

The contractor, upon receipt of the 
termination notice, is required to do 
the following: 

1. Complete the continued portion of 
the contract and bring promptly to the 
attention of the contracting officer any 
requests for equitable adjustment in the 
terms and prices governing the portion 
of the contract which has not been 
terminated. 

2. Discontinue the making of sub- 
contracts and take all steps necessary 
to terminate all work as promptly as 
practicable on and after the effective 
date of the termination. Work done 
after a reasonable period has elapsed 
may not be used as the basis for any 
compensation or reimbursement of 
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costs in connection with the termina- 
tion settlement. 

3. Instruct all subcontractors to ter- 
minate their work and to pass along 
the same requirements to their imme- 
diate subcontractors and suppliers. 

4. Use reasonable care to protect 
property in his possession in which the 
Government has, or may acquire, an 
interest. 

5. Notify the contracting officer of 
any legal proceedings against the con- 
tractor, based upon any subcontract or 
commitment related to the terminated 
contract. 

6. Develop and present to the con- 
tracting officer a program for the 
disposition of property acquired or pro- 
duced for the purposes of the termi- 
nated contract, not only by the contrac- 
tor himself but by the various tiers of 
subcontractors, and issue instructions 
through and to his immediate subcon- 
tractors as to the methods of carrying 
out such a program. 

7. Prepare his inventory of property 
allocable to the contract, his statement 
of costs, and his proposal for settlement 
of the amounts due by reason of the 
termination, and take steps to obtain 
similar statements and proposals from 
his subcontractors and suppliers. 

The claim of the contractor must 
show details as to the costs of raw ma- 
terials, work in process, tools, dies, jigs, 
fixtures, administrative expense, and 
other costs. To that total is then added 
the contractor’s profit, if any, for work 
done prior to termination. The sum 
total represents the total amount of the 
contractor’s claim exclusive of subcon- 
tractors’ claims. The contractor also is 


required to furnish similar tabulations 





of claims made by the subcontractors. 

Wherever possible, the examination 
of proposed settlements is to be con- 
fined to an office review, by qualified 
accounting personnel, of each statement 
submitted by a contractor. If the con- 
tracting officer decides that some fur- 
ther examination of the contractor’s 
proposed settlement should be made 
beyond the office review, the contractor 
may be requested to submit additional 
data or explanations in writing. If the 
contracting officer still is not satisfied, 
Government accounting personnel will 
be instructed to visit the contractor’s 
plant to discuss the statement and make 
any necessary reference to the account- 
ing records. If, in the contracting of- 
ficer’s opinion, an audit of the records 
is necessary, it will be made by the ac- 
counting personnel. 

Where the contractor has made settle- 
ments in connection with other contract 
terminations, those settlements are to 
be reviewed by the accounting person- 
nel for such information as may be 
pertinent to determine whether policies 
indicated are consistently followed and 
whether there is duplication of charges 
as between the individual statements. 

The policy of the War Department 
is to decentralize administration of 
contract terminations as fully as pos- 
sible, entrusting this to the chiefs of the 
several technical services. The extent 
to which they in turn will decentralize 
such administration is left to each 
technical service chief for decision, sub- 
ject to appropriate regulations. By and 
large, the chiefs have delegated to their 
field offices the task of terminating con- 
tracts. This is to be done by those con- 
tracting officers who were in charge of 
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a 
IME and water in a pact 


Hollow out the devil's tavern, 
Freeze all fancy into fact 
Stalagmite and stalactite 

Build their columns of delight 
Within the limestone cavern. 


Behold the lesser alchemist 

Who paves the paths men travel, 
With water as a catalyst 
Mountain sheer, and fountain clear 
Out of the wilderness appear 
Built of lime and gravel. 
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negotiating and directing the work 
under the original contracts. Each dis- 
trict field office has set up a fiscal, legal, 
planning, inspection, commodity, and 
property branch responsible for its par- 
ticular assignments. The Navy Depart- 
ment has a more centralized Washing- 
ton control. 


One large war contractor recently set 


up at its tank plant a full-time organi- 
zation having jurisdiction of all aspects 
of termination. Containing represen- 
tatives from the accounting, plant engi- 
neering, storekeeping; manufacturing, 
and legal departments, this group is to 
prepare an inventory for use in the 
preparation of claims. 


Most war contracts contain termina- 
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tion articles designed to permit the 
Government to cancel the contract and 
settle the damage in accordance with a 
standard formula incorporated therein. 
If a contract does not contain the stand- 
ard termination provisions, the pro- 
curement regulations provide for 
amendment of the contract by mutual 
agreement and insertion of such for- 
mula, even after termination. Con- 
tracts containing no termination 
provisions present difficulties if the 
contractor does not agree to incorporate 
the standard provisions. The Army 
considers cancellation of such contracts 
a breach and action is to be taken ac- 
cordingly in “unusual cases” and where 
all reasonable efforts to prevent the in- 
curring of unnecessary expense for the 
Government have been exhausted. 
Contractors refusing to sign settlement 
agreements are directed by the regula- 
tions to present their damage claims to 
the General Accounting Office or to 
the courts for settlement. 

However, the bulk of terminations 
to date have been settled upon a nego- 
tiated basis. Under such procedure, the 
representatives of the contractor and 
the contracting officer, together with 
the branches which have interests 
directly affected by the cancellation, 
meet and confer as to a proper or equit- 
able settlement. After an agreement 
has been reached by the conferees and 
an audit report of the Fiscal Division 
has been completed, the proposed settle- 
ment sum usually is reviewed by the 
same awards board which originally 
placed the contract or recommended its 
placement. It is only after all these 
steps have been taken that a supplemen- 
tal agreement or release is ready to be 
signed by the contracting officer and 
the contractor. In some cases, the nego- 
tiations may be carried out by corre- 
spondence. The procedure is not 
stereotyped and permits a wide range 
of expression and exchange of views. 

It has been recognized that nego- 
tiated settlements have many advan- 
tages, among the chief being that the 
settlement is a result of conference and 
mutual agreement. Claims not sus- 
ceptible of exact or scientific proof are 
compromised < 1 adjusted on some 
common meeting ground. A further 
advantage is that technical accounting 
and detailed auditing procedures are 
reduced to the minimum consistent 
with the protection of the Govern- 
ment’s interests. Finally, negotiated set- 
tlement permits the payment of partial, 
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and in many cases, substantial amounts 
not only to the prime contractor but to 
the first subcontractor and eventually 
to the remotest subcontractor. 

The War Department policy, as out- 
lined in Army Procurement Regula- 
tions No. 15, provides that the chiefs of 
technical services are to pursue vigorous 
policies (1) of prompt partial settle- 
ments to prime contractors that they 
may make payments to subcontractors 
and (2) of making proper use of avail- 




































able advance payment balances to alle- 


viate financial hardship pending final 


determination of claims. Such interim 
financing is deemed essential so as to 
provide ready working capital for 
carrying on or converting to other war 
work or, in post-war termination, for 
undertaking productive civilian work. 
As of June 1943, Army advance pay- 
ments totalled $4,000,000,000 and guar- 
anteeed “V” loans $3,592,343,014, under 
the authority of the First War Powers 
Act and Executive Order No. 9112." 





1 For analysis of ‘‘V’’ loans, see ‘‘Let’s Tackle the First 
Post-War Problem, Now’’ by Roy A. Foulke, Dwun’s 
Review, May 1943, page 7. Mr. Foulke reviewed the 
terms and advantages of ‘‘V’’ loans and offered suggestions 
for further provision to mitigate the economic shock of 
terminations. These suggestions closely resemble what 
eventually became the ‘‘VT”’ loan plan. 
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Procurement regulations of the 
Army prohibit contracting officers from 
making partial payments to any except 
prime contractors, but they may make 
such payments in trust through prime 
contractors for the benefit of specific 
subcontractors, intermediate or remote 
tiers of subcontractors, or suppliers. 
Under this procedure, a form of sup- 
plemental agreement has been worked 
out which is entered into by (1) the 
prime contractor, (2) the subcontractor 


who is to receive the partial payment, 
and (3) any intermediate subcontrac- 
tors. 

Parties to this agreement warrant 
that no set-offs or counterclaims are 
outstanding against the subcontractor 
who is to receive payment and that all 
parties will give releases for the benefit 
of the Government to the extent of 
the payment made, and will agree not 
to seek further reimbursement for this 
amount by reason of the cancellation. 
Usually, notice is given and written 
consent obtained from sureties or guar- 
antors or instruments previously offered 
as security for such Goverment financ- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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THE Underlying TREND 


SUMMARY: 


Industrial production is levelling off at record heights de- 


spite acute labor shortages and material scarcities. Consumer buying 
continues high, with inventories in both retail and wholesale lines up 
slightly from recent months. Wholesale prices are now fairly stable. 


ESPITE a shortage of labor which 
prevails in many lines, the high level 
of total industrial production continues to 
be well maintained at a new high for the 
second consecutive month. War expendi- 
tures totalled $6,895,000,000 in September, 
26 per cent above September 1942 and 4 per 
cent below August, the second decline since 
February. In the third quarter of 1943, war 
expenditures were 40 per cent higher than 
in the third quarter of 1942. 

A mildly slower pace marked retailing 
with dollar volume only moderately above 
the preceding months, compared with the 
sharp upturn in 1942’s August sales. Whole- 
sale markets were uncertain as Fal) order- 
ing fell off, with reordering taking up the 
bulk of activity. Price averages remained 
steady in September and the security mar- 
kets continued relatively calm. 

Industrial production seems to be level- 
ling off at about twice the 1935-1939 output, 
with durable goods volume still growing 
and now at about three times the pre-war 
level. Increases in munitions output have 
been offset to some degree by declines in 
cement and lumber production. August 
munitions output increased 4 per cent over 
July, the largest increase since April; the 
level is now approximately seven times that 
of November 1941 (WPB). In August 
aircraft output of 7,612 planes was 3 per 
cent above July, with an increase of 7 per 
cent in the weight of those produced. Air- 
craft production in September was close to 
that of August. Vessels delivered in August 
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totalled 164, an increase of 6 over the pre- 
vious month, while September ship produc- 
tion totalled 160 vessels. Automobile plants 
continue their high output of war goods, 
with their aircraft production almost triple, 
and their tank and gun production about 
double last year’s output. The shortage of 
manpower affects most manufacturing 
plants and is responsible to some extent for 
the failure of many war industries to reach 
anticipated production levels. While this 
limitation, along with material shortages, 
affected primary production to a lesser 
extent, finished goods lines felt these diffi- 
culties more acutely. 

Stee] ingot production totalling 7,488,978 
tons hit a 30-day month record in Septem- 
ber; the next previous record high month 
was March with a total tonnage of 7,670,187. 
Iron, lead, zinc, copper, and aluminum 
supplies are becoming tighter. Produc- 
tion of building materials and equipment 
was off partly because of the drop in war 
construction. The amount of lumber avail- 
able continues considerably below demand, 
particularly in the West Coast region. Back- 
logs of deferred construction continue to 
mount to tremendous levels. 

The gradual release of some raw materials 
for civilian uses is spreading through more 
fields of industry, yet the amounts involved 
are relatively small. Backlogs in many 
lighter goods lines remain large. Reports 
indicate that more of the smaller plants are 
being used for the manufacture of some 
essential civilian items. Industrial backlogs 
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increased for the third consecutive month; 
unfilled orders in August rose 1 per cent 
above the previous month. Manufacturers’ 
new orders, while fractionally up in the 
month, dropped to a level 11 per cent below 
the June high. The drop in new business 
in durable goods industries is due mostly 
to the large decline in machinery lines, 
although all other industries fell off some- 
what. Total shipments in August rose 3 
per cent over July, an all time high, as a 
result of the steady monthly increase in 
durable goods lines. Deliveries of non- 
durable goods gained 7 per cent during 
August, Increases were particularly large 
in food and textile industries. 
Government officials are requesting that 
war contracts be placed in areas where the 
labor situation is not very acute. On the 
Pacific Coast, especially, serious attempts 
to reallocate war contracts are under way. 
Many of the contracts which have been 
reallocated are for products not used for 
aircraft and shipbuilding purposes. This 


change aids in the shift of essential workers 
into shipyards and aircraft industries. 


Employment Levelling Off 


For the first time since the United States 
entered the war, employment was estimated 
fractionally below the corresponding month 
of the previous year (U. S. Bureau of the 
Census). The number employed fell to 
53,900,000 in August, a drop of 400,000 from 
July and 100,000 from a year ago; unem- 
ployed labor was figured at 1,000,000, a drop 
of 200,000 in the month. The decrease is 
attributed largely to military inductions, 
to the return of students to schools, and a 
change in the demand for different types 
of merchandise. Continuing upward, fac- 
tory payrolls were three times as great as 
they were in August 1930. 

Farm employment in August dropped 
about 2 per cent from a year ago and 6 per 
cent from July. Most areas declined, with 


the West North Central States falling off 


the most. The West Coast increased season- 


























ally (Department of Agriculture). Women 
comprised about 20 per cent of total em- 
ployees on farms. 

Although seasonal factors and the decline 
in dividend and interest payments pulled 
August dollar income payments totalling 
$11,658,000,000 to 1 per cent below the June 
high, they were 22 per cent over a year ago. 
The index, adjusted for seasonal variation, 
however, rose to a new high of 215.3, mostly 
as a result of the continued rise in war plant 
payrolls and farmers’ income. 

Tota) income payments to individuals 
amounting to $67,119,000,000 for the first 
six months of this year were 27 per cent 
above the $52,687,000,000 paid out in the 
same period last year. In the first half of 
1943, gross savings, totalling $22,300,000,000, 
amounted to 33 per cent of income pay- 
ments to individuals, 5 per cent more than 
in the first half of 1942 when gross savings 
of $14,600,000,000 accounted for 28 per cent. 
Consumer expenditures during the same 
period in 1943 amounted to $43,334,000,000 
in comparison with $38,606,000,000 spent 
in the first six months of 1942. Although 
there was a 12 per cent increase in dollar 
expenditure, the proportion which expendi- 
tures were of income payments dropped 
by 8 per cent. 

Despite the lack of adequate manpower, 
agricultural production continues upward 
to a new high. The increase in livestock 
production offsets the drop in food crops, 
with total food production for this year 
estimated at 4 per cent above last year’s 
record output (U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture). The drop in acreage yield was 
a contributing factor in bringing down food 
crop production. Partly because of military 
and lend-lease requirements, civilian per 
capita consumption of food for the year will 
fall close to the 1935-1939 average. 

_ Commodity prices dropped fractionally 
in August, but were 4 per cent above a year 
ago. Indexes of farm products and foods 
were the only ones to register changes, with 


the drop in prices of fresh fruits and vege- 


tables counteracting increases in eggs and 
flour. Prices of most industrial commodi- 
ties remained steady. 

The seasonally low prices of fresh pro- 
duce were a contributing factor in lowering 
the cost of living for city workers in August. 
The downward movement for the third 
successive month brought the index down 
to 123.2, or 0.5 per cent below the previous 
month, 5 per cent above last year, and 22 
per cent above the pre-war figure. Living 
costs in items other than food rose in the 
month, 


Retail Activity Rises 


Limited selection and the War Produc- 
tion Board’s request to limit promotions 
helped to keep many retailers from realiz- 
ing as great a seasona) increase in September 
as in previous years; after October 1 the 
seasonal pick-up was more pronounced. 
Gains over the high level of last year con- 
tinued as cool weather stimulated greater 
interest in back-to-school wear and in Fall 
lines. Women’s ready-to-wear stores re- 
ported the largest gains over last year of 
any retail lines. Installment sales are con- 
tinuing to decline, with collections substan- 
tially above last year’s levels. 

Retail inventories rose again in August 
for the second consecutive month, with a 
percentage increase of 4 over July, after de- 
clining the three previous months. Stocks 
still continued 17 per cent below a year ago. 
A similar movement took place in whole- 
saling as inventories rose I per cent over 
July, but fell 11 per cent under last year. 

Population changes in the nation, brought 
on by the war program have influenced re- 
tail trade to a large extent. The population 
in the 84 largest cities increased since the 
1940 census. The greatest gains have 
occurred in the Pacific Coast States, some 
Southern States, Connecticut, and Massa- 
chusetts. Rural States in the Midwest 
suffered the largest losses. "Twenty-four 
agricultural States had big declines. The 


gains in some war localities, however, have 


been offset by large losses brought on by 
men entering the armed services. The 
Dun’s Review seasonally-adjusted index of 
trade on the following three pages offers 
evidence of these influences. Consumer 
buying in the Pacific Coast, South, and 
Southwest regions continues high, although 
it is beginning to evel off somewhat. 

Exports for the first seven months of 1943 
totalled $7,963,000,000, 64 per cent above 
the corresponding 1942 period. The major 
part of the figure, however, comprises lend- 
lease shipments; shipments for the armed 
services are not included. This is the fourth 
successive month that the dollar value ex- 
ceeded the billion dollar peak, according to 
the United States Bureau of the Census. 
Total exports for August of $1,205,000,000 
were 4 per cent below July but 71 per cent 
over August 1942. Lend-lease volume of 
$1,050,507,000 in July was the highest 
monthly figure reached since March 1941, 
when lend-lease aid began. Imports of 
some scarce goods, such as spices, cocoa, and 
coffee are now more plentiful. General 
arrivals in August were 5 per cent above 
the previous month and 69 per cent over 
last year. General arrivals are at present 
larger than imports for consumption. 

While redemptions of war bonds in 
August reached $152,000,000, increasing in 
September to $155,278,476, purchases of 
war bonds in September doubled those in 
August and reached $18,943,000,000 in 
October. This figure topped the $15,000,- 
000,000 quota set for the Third War Loan 
Drive, and was 44 per cent above the April 
total. Purchases made by individuals 
amounted to $5,377,000,000; those made by 
corporations $12,936,000,000, and Govern- 
ment trust accounts $630,000,000. 

Security markets remained steady dur- 
ing September and the first part of October, 
attributed partially to the Third War Bond 
Drive. Volume improved; prices remained 
firm. Preferred stocks retained their high 
standing and accounted for some of the 


new highs registered in industrials. 








Industrial Production 


Seasonally Adjusted Index; 1935-1939 == 100; Federal Reserve Bourd 
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Employment 
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Cost of Living 


Index: 1945-1939 = t00; U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Wholesale Commodity Prices 


lex, 1926 = 100; U.S. Burgut of Lubor Statistics 





January 79-4 
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March 78.4 
April 736 
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June 75 
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September 73.0 
October 78.7 
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Industrial Stock Prices 


Mouthly Average of Dinly Index; Dow-Jones 















1940 
January 147.60 
February 147-29 
March 713 
April 143.91 
May 1. 
June 11946 
July 122.23 142.40 
August 125.32 136. 54 
September 133.46 127-35 
October 132.39 121.18 
November 133.90 116.91 
December 130.45 110.67 














TRADE ACTIVITY — 


1. New ENGLAND REGION 


JULY, 103.2 JUNE, 101.6 JULY 1942, 95.4 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 94.9; JUNE, 107.0 

Although monthly gain was slightly larger than national 
average, yearly increase continues below country for third 
consecutive month. Aucust—Portland wholesale trade about 
even with last year, Springfield off 15°%, Boston off 5%. 
Potato crops exceptionally good. New England farm income 
in June, 34% above 1942. Collections remain better than 
a year ago. StPTEMBER—Boston department store sales 
11% below last year. Industrial employment in Boston up 
about 19% over 1942, Lynn and Somerville up 14°%, New 
Haven even. As vacation season nears end, resorts report 
exceptionally good returns for the Summer. 


2. New York City Recion* 

Aucust—Retail trade gains over last year narrowed; stocks 
were depleted further. Higher prices and heavy Fall reorder- 
ing held wholesale volume up over last year, but markets 
were more quiet than usual. Employment and payrolls still 
record gains of about 11 and 24% over last year. Bridgeport 
employment levelling off, about 10%, over 1942, Yonkers up 
11%. Hotels report sales at boom levels, 39° over a year 
ago. Collections continue at a good rate, better than last 
year. SEPTEMBER—New York department store sales 4° 
above last year. War plant payrolls off slightly. Women’s 
garment trade well above 1942. 
* Barometer figures not available. 


3. ALBANY AND Syracuse REGIon 


117.7 JUNE, I2I.1I JULY 1942, I12.2 

UNADJUSTED: JULY, 114.7; JUNE, 123.0 

Yearly barometer increase remains below national gain for 
fifteenth consecutive month; decline from previous month 
compares unfavorably with country increase. AuGust—AI- 
bany wholesale trade 25°% higher than last year, Syracuse 
also up. Farm income in New York State during June up 
40% over a year ago. Collections steady to better than 1942. 
SEPTEMBER—Department store sales in Syracuse up 9°% over 
1942. Industrial employment in Albany levelling off, about 
12% above 1942, Syracuse up 26%, Utica up 5%. New 
York honey crop production below 1942. 


JULY, 


4. Burrato ano Rocuester REGION 


116.8 JUNE, 113.7 JULY 1942, 98.9 

UNADJUSTED: JULY, 113.4; JUNE, 114.7 

Monthly barometer gain above national average for third 
successive month; yearly gain remains below country. 
Aucust—Buffalo wholesale trade up 4°% over last year, 
Rochester up 1%. Collections continue generally better than 
a year ago. SepTEMBER—Buffalo department store sales 
16% above last year, Rochester up 5°%. Industrial employ- 
ment in Buffalo up about 20% over last year, Rochester up 
16% and leveiling off. Buffalo flour production 6°% above 
a year ago. Steel rate continues high, 105°% of theoretical 
capacity. 


JULY, 


5. NortHern New Jersey Recon 


104.7 JUNE, 99.0 JULY 194 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 95.1; JUNE, 105.9 

Increase in monthly barometer picks up to a level above 
the nation for the first time in three months; yearly gain con- 
finues below. country. Aucust—Newark wholesale trade 
4°% above a year ago. New Jersey farm income in June 39% 
higher than last year. Collections steady to better than 1942. 
SEPTEMBER—Newark department store sales 49% below last 
year. Industrial employment in Newark and Jersey City 
about 6% above 1942, Paterson up 10%, Elizabeth remains 
slightly above last year, after registering losses from February 
through July 1943. 


JULY, 2, 99.0 


6. PHILADELPHIA REGION 


107.2 JUNE, 103.9 JULY 1942, 95.3 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 96.5; JUNE, 111.9 

Monthly barometer gain greater than country rise, yearly 
gain, however, continues below United States for third suc- 
cessive month. Aucust—Philadelphia wholesale trade off 
15% from a year ago. Pennsylvania farm income in June 
22% above last year. Collections steady to better than last 
year, _SEPTEMBER—Department store sales in Philadelphia 
2% above 1942. Industrial employment in Philadelphia 
levelling off about 11% higher than last year, Scranton up 
6%, Wilmington up 36%. Philadelphia steel rate at 94° 
of theoretical capacity. New fiberglass plant in vicinity ex- 
pands hiring. 


‘JULY, 


¢ DUN’S REVIEW 


A REGIONAL SUMMARY 


7. PirrssurcH Recion 


JULY, I11.4 JUNE, 115.6 JULY 1942, IOI.1 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 102.1; JUNE, 127.3 

Monthly barometer registers considerable decline in com- 
parison with country rise; yearly gain continues low, about 
one-half the national increase. AuGust—Pittsburgh whole- 
sale trade 10% above last year, Charleston up 8%, Erie up 
2%. Delaware farm income in June 129% above a year 
ago. Collections steady to better than 1942. SEPTEMBER— 
Department store sales in Pittsburgh 1% above last year. 
Industrial employment in Pittsburgh levelling off, about 9% 
over 1942, Erie up 5°%, Youngstown about even. Pittsburgh 
steel rate at 103% of capacity, Youngstown at 98%. New 
synthetic rubber plant begins operations. 


8. CLEVELAND REGION 


JULY, 146.0 JUNE, 148.2 = JULY 1942, 127.1 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 132.9; JUNE, 146.7 

Decline in monthly barometer pulls regional change below 
country increase for first time since last March; yearly gain 
remains below national average. Avucusr—Cleveland whole- 
sale trade up 5% over last year, Akron up 10%, Toledo up 
14%. Collections generally better than 1942. SEPTEMBER 
—Toledo department store sales 24% above last year, Cleve- 
land up 20%. Industrial employment in Toledo levelling 
off, about 17°% above a year ago, Akron up 29%, Cleveland 
up 16%. Steel rate in Cleveland area 100% of theoretical 
capacity. Sizable expansion of rayon plant in area doubles 
production of tire yarn. 


g. CINCINNATI AND CoLtumBus REGION 
149.4 JUNE, 148.5 JULY 1942, 130.9 


UNADJUSTED: JULY, 134.4; JUNE, 150.1 

Fractional gain in monthly barometer but less than country 
increase; yearly gain remains smaller than average rise for 
United States. Aucust—Cincinnati wholesale trade up 7% 
above a year ago, Columbus off 10%. Farm income in Ohio 
during June 23% above the comparable period of 1942. 
Collections generally steady to better than the previous year. 
SEPTEMBER—Department store sales in Columbus 36% 
above last year, Cincinnati up 27%. Industrial employment 
levelling off at gains of about 22% in Cincinnati, 23% in 
Columbus and Dayton. 


JULY, 


10. INDIANAPOLIS AND LOUISVILLE REGION 
JULY, 177.4 JUNE, 169.9 JULY 1942, 150.8 


UNADJUSTED: JULY, 162.1; JUNE, 174.2 

Increase in monthly barometer well above country gain; 
yearly change slightly less than national rise. AuGust— 
Louisville wholesale trade down 10% from a year ago, 
Indianapolis up 6%. Indiana farm income in June 19% 
above last year, Kentucky up 42%. Collections steady to 
better than last year. SePTEMBER—Department store sales 
in Louisville 23% higher than a year ago, Indianapolis up 
30%. Industrial employment in Evansville levelling off at 
figures nearly triple last year, Fort Wayne up 18%, Indian- 
apolis up 29%, Louisville up 26%. 


11. Cuicaco REGION 


JULY, 120.7 JUNE, 113.9 = JULY 1942, 99.8 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 109.7; JUNE, 118.3 

Increase in monthly barometer second largest in nation; 

yearly gain greater than country for first time since last Feb- 


ruary. AuGcust—Chicago wholesale trade 5% above last 
year. Illinois farm income in June 21% above 1942. Col- 


lections generally better than 1942. SEPTEMBER—Depart- 
ment store sales in Chicago 14% above 1942. Chicago in- 
dustrial employment up about 14% above 1942, Peoria up 

6, South Bend up 27%; payrolls in Illinois continuing up- 
ward. Chicago steel rate at 99% of capacity. Crude oil 
production for Illinois 21% below last year. 


12. Detroit REcIoN 


JULY, 172.6 JUNE, 156.9 JULY 1942, 148.7 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 148.4; JUNE, 158.5 
Largest monthly barometer gain registered here; yearly 
increase less than country rise for first time in more than a 
year. Avucust—Detroit wholesale trade 10% higher than 
1942, Grand Rapids up 20%. Michigan farm income in 
June 37% above a year ago. Collections continue better than 
: Sear ago. SEPTEMBER—Department store sales in Detroit 
6 below the previous year. Industrial employment in 
reed Rapids levelling off about 15% over 1942 figures, 
Detroit up 34%, Flint up 35%. Detroit steel rate at 103% 
of theoretical capacity. 


U. 


S. AND REGIONAL 


Seasonally adjusted; 1928-1932 = 100; compiled 


REGION 


U.S 
~New England....... 
. New York City...... 
. Albany, Syracuse. ... 
. Buffalo, Rochester . 
Northern New Jersey. 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 
. Cincinnati, Columbus. 
. Indianapolis, Louisville 
. Chicago 
12. Detroit 
13. Milwaukee 
14. Minneapolis, St. Paul. 
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THE BAROMETERS 


Change Change 

July from from 
1943 July °42 June "43 
/o Q 

132.2 +18.7 + 1.3 
103.2 + 82 + 1.6 
* * * 
117-7) "4:9 = 28 
116.8 +18.1 -+ 2.7 
104.7 + 5.8 + 5.8 
107.2 +12.5 + 3.2 
111.4 +10.2 — 3.6 
146.0 +14.9 — 15 
149.4 +14.1 + 06 
177-4 +176 + 4.4 
120.7 +20.9 + 6.0 
172.6 +16.1 +10.0 
151.6 +24.9 — 4.5 
128.9 +12.5 — 3.1 


The barometers are composite indexes of trade 
activity compiled by Dr. L. D. H. Weld, Director 
of Research, McCann-Erickson, Inc.; the monthly 
average for the years 1928-1932 inclusive equals 


100. 


In each paragraph the indexes on the first line 


are adjusted for seasonal variation; the unadjusted 


figures are shown on the 


second line. References 


in the paragraphs are to the adjusted indexes. A 


map showing the relative 


gions as indicated by the barometers is on the second | 


preceding page. Indexes 


changes in trade by re- 


may be obtained in ad- 


vance of their publication in Dun’s Review by 


special arrangement with 


THE SUMMARIES 


the editor. 


The material in the paragraph summaries covers 
the month of August and first full week of Sep- 


1. NEW ENGLAND 


eee +12 +12 
ee ee 9 +13 
BRGERIOG sca decvvss nus —_ 
BOSURGION: 4 cccise cscs +25 
Sere +9 
Cl. er —6+17 
it A eer +13 
LOWED 2s cuscecneaewe +12 
2 ee nectar +6 
Manchester ...... —4+4+7 
New Bedford..... +1+9 
New Haven ...... + 7 +27 
Portland ........ + 8—16 
Providence ....... +3—5 
Springfield ...... +4-+14 
OS ee +23 
Worcester ....+.. +11 +13 
2. NEW YORK CITY 
Bridgeport ....... —10 +16 
New York City...+ 5*+16 
StatIOR: dikes ceases +12 
*Department stores only. 
3. ALBANY AND 
SYRACUSE 
RING cc cicconss +10 +1 
Binghamton ..... +12 +9 
Poughkeepsie ........- +22 
SYFACUIS «oc ceccce +5 0 
EME Siciccucnscre +345 
4. BUFFALO AND 
ROCHESTER 
re +12 +15 
Elmira ..cccccces —6+12 
LEE <0 sinc anen xs +15 
Rochester ........ + 2 +16 
5. NORTHERN 
NEW JERSEY 
Jerse CHF... vccccocees +16 
MORICINIE 6 6.60 cen ss ces +11 
Newark ..ccccses — 5 +16 
POGUE s dacccveseusses —1 





Allentown ....... — 1418 
DOD co y:0 6 vaveeceaey +8 
CRAMER. oii icsceescnane +4 
CRRE Sion 55 cncve ck sue +47 
Harrisburg ...... — 2 +424 
BezletOnh «onc snes 0 
ee eee re rs 
Lancaster ........ +16 +22 
BBR: Sais:enis vs vexee +22 

NOSTIBIOWN, « «6c 0s0cxs +2 
Philadelphia ..... +4419 
Reading ..<..... +7+411 
Scranton .. -- +15 +11 
Trenton ..... --+ 8 +29 
Wilkes-Barre ..... +8+9 


6. PHILADELPHIA 


Williamsport ....— 4 —17 
Wilmington ..... +8442 
SUE 4sscccoueasie —34n 
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Dickin 
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Fargo 


euiles Sedacevioeveceres +18 
Charleston ....... +5+ 
po ee ee ee +7 40 
PEMD: Fars cae dva'saws +1 
Greensburg 7 
Homestead 2 
Huntington ...... + 8 —I7 
CN cs ncntetnerens +12 
Pittsburgh ....... + 5 +15 
BRUM S i esa seaar sence +3 
ar re —1 
Si Re eet +16 | 
Youngstown ..... +12 +16 
8. CLEVELAND 
MI cc aencwcines +10 425 
CODEOE << n'0:c:6 060,000 +15 +14 
Cleveland ........ + 5 423 
TID. occ encascdier + 6 
EG sce because — 2 +10 
MOAB re viecaesivianisiccy wate +15 
TOME cacatee ode +8+7 


9. CINCINNATI 
AND COLUMBUS 


Cincinnati ....... +645 
Columbus ....... +18 +5 
ee rer eee +18 
Ee ee. EET OTe —2 
Middletown .......... +2 
SpriigGeld 2..0s08.<00% +22 
Steubenville 2... 00000. +16 
ZANESVINE ciccewccceee +27 


10. INDIANAPOLIS 
AND LOUISVILLE 


Evansville ....... +442 +50 
Fort Wayne...... — 3 413 
Indianapolis ..... +14 +20 
Louisville ....... +10 +8 
Owensboro: .. 60. soe. +6 
Terre Haute...... + 2 +411 


11. CHICAGO 


AEORA hiv siccntcetecss + 6 
Bloomington ........-- +10 
Champaign-Urbana ....— 8 
COGN ics nee +10 +15 
De ECO Ee +23 
DBCREEE once cscscceces —4 
BN Bid wire wie Heaevok s 47 
CEE cr iin ddiak oFsins' +13 
Hammond ..........-- +18 
MOE es ccccoedenens +13 
WOME cipeusacns as +241 
Rockford ........ +7 +16 
South Bend....... +10 +0 
Springfield ...... +7+6 
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TrapE BAROMETER 


REGION 


15. lowa, Nebraska. .... . 
16. St. Louis 
17. Kansas City 

18. Maryland, Virginia 

19. North, South Carolina 
20. Atlanta, eaeacaadal 
21. Florida : 
RA MOMONIB So c5 53 2s 2 
23. New Orleans........ 
24. Texas . 
25. Denver 
26. Salt Lake City 
27. Portland, Seattle 
28. San Francisco 


29. Los Angeles 


tember. The estimates of 
reports in the paragraphs 


STREET Offices. 
from the Federal Reserve 


OIry LIST 

How trade activity in August compared with that 
of a year ago is indicated generally for 292 cities 
throughout the country by these two sets of figures: 
spot estimates of retail sales (left, in italic) from 
local DuN & BRADSTREET offices; check transactions 
(on the right) from bank debits published by the 


Federal Reserve Board. 


12. DETROIT 
MNS calerere Vue ce tarena 





29 
Grand Rapids..... +20 ee 
OD ae wean wenee go’ 
Kalamazoo ...... 
DS 6 dvds Hdeueeas +32 


PEW vocedaces +10 + 2 


13. MILWAUKEE 
Green Bay........ + 8 +13 
+26 


BUBMOWGS Sade cccscce 
Milwaukee ...... +20 +19 
 Vescdnonsaeses +1 





| Grand Forks 








| 14. MINNEAPOLIS 


AND ST. PAUL 


GOR isines esses +34 
Billing i kac dees +17 +19 
+3 





Met PONG. s0.c0ckseos +9 
OS eee +3 
Ironwood 0 
Jamestown 
MEM MOUNE, 5.556055 4 


Sioux Falls... 
So. St. 

Superior 
Winona 


15. IOWA AND 





| NEBRASKA 


Cedar Rapids.....—J0 +11 





SEMON. . cocntursasieas + 6 
Davenport oo 2 +18 
Des Moines....... +19 + 8 
Dubuque .......- +15+9 
EMIONE scxcadvee ees a 
MMCOlN: icscevcos +12 +16 
Mason City.......2..+- +10 
MepsCatiNe 5.6 ccse aacices 7 
he vusesenue +25 +32 
Sioux City........ + 8 +23 
Waterloo .. ...00. +20 + 6 
16. ST. LOUIS 
East en eee +1 
ah Y aphendhecsdaens 
BEL OUR: 6 seacege ~ 
NE eas 7s 
Springfield ...... +20 ty, 


for Dun’s Review by Dr. 


L. D. H. Weld 
Change Change 
July from from 
1943 July °42 June "43 
120.4 +221 — 87 
129.7 +10.1 + 4.7 
145.4 +27.8 — 5.0 
167.3 + 9.1 + 2.8 
180.4 + 7.4 — 8.0 
211.6 +27.9 + 4.9 
234.3 +45-7 — 5-5 
1575 +17.2 — 9.3 
162.2 +19.4 — 1.3 
213.0 +36.8 0.0 
146.6 + 8.0 — 6.9 
160.1 +25.5 — 4.9 
176.2 +23.6 — 3.9 
1576 +28.0 + 1.5 
152.2 +28.0 + 2.5 


* Unavailable. 


trade changes and other 
are based upon opinions 


and comments of business men in various lines of 
trade, gathered and weighed by local Dun & Brap- 
Department store sales figures are 


Board; payroll and em- 


ployment figures are from State Labor Departments 
and the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


The figures shown are 


percentage increases or decreases in August over 
the same month last year. 


17. KANSAS CITY 


ROME sn cchacavce ces 
BE ekectceencenences 
QUITE, ok sccccvvenecs 
Hutchinson ........... - 
Independence 
FOI eee eeg aeons 

Kansas City...... 
EMWIGGEE . os ccevcccces 
MiGMORCE. ... oviccccces ts 
Oklahoma City... 
CRIIINE 6k 6ixéiecceawes +76 
go erro ser +14 
St, JOSEDR. 6s ccs: +30 +33 
GOrcig ovieleawncadoses +5 


18. MARYLAND 
AND VIRGINIA 





Baltimore .......+ 8 +12 
RIMES «00s cvcece +5 
Cumberland . 

Danville ..... 

Hagerstown 

Lynchburg ....... + 
Newport News......... +2 
re +15 + 6 
POPtSOUthE: o6c0ceccess a 
Richmond ....... + 8 +15 
RGOARORE 60.00 00s +20 + 6 
Washington ..... +8++12 


19. NORTH AND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Asheville 
Charleston . 
Charlotte . 





Columbia . . 

ES RRA eee 
Greensboro 

Greenville 

DA ascesees 
Spartanburg ..... 0 
Wilmington ..... +15°+27 
Winston-Salem ...+/5 +32 
20. ATLANTA AND 
BIRMINGHAM 

AE ins vacvevctsess 
AURA 4. sins.va ses +23 +15 
yo error +20+ 5 
Birmingham ..... +15+2 
i er eee 96 
Chattanooga ..... +40 +6 
Columbus ....... +15 +11 
PRMD vec se cccvnneces +4 
[Ue eee +13 
Knoxville ....... +35 +58 
BERBER osccusecces +18 +25 
| ee eee +5—1 
Montgomery .......... +8 
Nashville ........ +10 +20 
NEWER sovccsccccsces +22 
Savannah ........ +25 +36 
po. eee +23 


(Continued on next page) 





BAROMETERS FOR TWENTY-NINE REGIONS 


13. MitwauKEE REGION 


JULY, 151.6 JUNE, 158.8 JULY 1942, 121.4 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 144.6; JUNE, 162.2 

Monthly decline brings regional barometer well below 
country; yearly increase considerably above national average. 
Avucust—Milwaukee wholesale trade up 5% over last year, 
Green Bay off 15°%%. Wisconsin farm income in June 29% 
above 1942. Collections generally better than previous year. 
SEPTEMBER—Department store sales in Milwaukee 3% be- 
low 1942. Industrial employment in Milwaukee about 10% 
higher than a year ago, and levelling off. Cherry crop off 
75% from 1942’s production; milk output also somewhat 
below last year. 


14. MINNEAPOLIS AND St. Pau Recion 


JULY, 128.9 JUNE, 133.0 JULY 1942, 114.6 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 130.3; JUNE, 143.3 

Monthly barometer decline unfavorable in comparison with 
country rise; yearly gain also less than country increase. 
Aucust—Minneapolis wholesale trade up 20% over a year 
ago, Duluth up 10%. Minnesota farm income in June 28% 
above 1942, Montana up 19%, North and South Dakota up 
51 and 44% respectively. Collections continue better than 
previous year. SEPTEMBER—Montana retail trade main- 
tained at levels well above 1942. Industrial employment in 
St. Paul up about 24°% over 1942, Minneapolis up 36%, 
Duluth up 33%; all levelling off. Minneapolis flour pro- 
duction 22% higher than last year. 


15. Iowa aND Nespraska REcIon 


JULY, 120.4 JUNE, 131.9 JULY 1942, 98.6 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 116.6; JUNE, 130.3 

Second largest decline in monthly barometer registered 
here; yearly gain continues greater than country for seventh 
consecutive month. Aucust—Sioux City wholesale trade 
20% above 1942, Des Moines and Omaha up 15%. Iowa 
farm income in June 28% above last year, Nebraska up 32%. 
Collections continue generally steady to better than 1942. 
SEPTEMBER—Nebraska department store sales up 15% over 
last year. Industrial employment in Omaha up about 30%, 
Des Moines continues to soar about 60% above last year. 
Iowa corn production at record levels. Sheep livestock mar- 
keting largest in more than 20 years. 


16. St. Louts REcIon 


JULY, 129.7. JUNE, 123.9 JULY 1942, 117.8 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 111.3; JUNE, 127.5 

Increase in monthly barometer compares favorably with 
national average; yearly gain considerably below country for 
eleventh successive month. Aucust—St. Louis wholesale 
trade 5% higher than last year. Missouri farm income in 
June 29% above a year ago. Collections generally better 
than previous year. SEPTEMBER—Department store sales 
in St. Louis 12% higher than last year. Industrial employ- 
ment in St. Louis levelling off about 20% over 1942. St. 
Louis steel production running at 107% of theoretical ca- 
pacity. Serious drought conditions greatly hamper all crops. 


17. Kansas City Recion 
JULY, 145.4 JUNE, 153.1 JULY 1942, 113.8 


UNADJUSTED: JULY, 138.3; JUNE, 143.9 
Monthly barometer declines; yearly increase remains 
greater than national rise. AuGust—Kansas City wholesale 
trade 15% above 1942, Oklahoma City up 10%. Oklahoma 
farm income in June 18% above last year. Oklahoma crops 
severely affected by recent drought. Collections generally 
better than last year. SeEPTEMBER—Tulsa department store 
sales up 43°% over 1942, Oklahoma City up 47%, St. Joseph 
up 42%, Kansas City up 21%. Industrial employment 
levelling off at gains of about 11% over a year ago in Kansas 
City, more than double in Tulsa. Kansas crude oil produc- 
tion 7% above last year, Oklahoma off 12%. 


_ 18. MaryLanp AND Vircinta REcIon 
JULY, 167.3. JUNE, 162.7. JULY 1942, 153.3 


UNADJUSTED: JULY, 147.4; JUNE, 163.2 

Monthly barometer gain about double the nation; yearly 
increase considerably less than country after gaining last 
month. Au oer Relnmnare wholesale trade 8% above last 
year, Norfolk up 5°, Richmond up 2%. Farm income in 
Maryland during June 53% above 1942, Virginia up 42%. 
Collections steady to better than a year ago. SEPTEMBER— 
Department store sales in Baltimore 12% higher than last 
year. Baltimore employment about 15% higher than com- 
parable period of last year and levelling off, Richmond even 
with 1942. 


19. NortH and SouTH Caro.ina Recon 


JULY, 180.4 JUNE, 196.0 JULY 1942, 168.0 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 160.0; JUNE, 181.3 

Decline in monthly barometer third largest in nation; 
yearly rise smaller than country for fifth successive month. 
Aucust—Charleston wholesale trade 15°% above a year ago, 
Wilmington and Winston-Salem up 10%. North Carolina 
farm income in June rose to 62% above 1942, South Caro- 
lina up 16%. Collections generally better than the previous 
SEPTEMBER—Charleston bank clearings 3°% lower 


year. 
than last year. Retail trade continues at levels well above 
a year ago; large gains in smaller cities and towns. Indus- 


but 


trial employment and payrolls continue above 1942, 
levelling off considerably. 


20. ATLANTA AND BIRMINGHAM REcION 


JULY, 211.6 JUNE, 201.7 JULY 1942, 165.4 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 184.4; JUNE, 190.1 

Monthly barometer gain continues well above country for 
fourth month; yearly increase also remains greater than coun- 
try. Aucust—Atlanta wholesale trade 30% above a year 
ago, Birmingham up 20%, Nashville up 10%. Georgia 
farm income in June up 28% over 1942, Alabama up 8%. 
Collections steady to better than a year ago. SEPTEMBER— 
Atlanta department store sales up 39% over last year, Nash- 
ville up 53 Ze Industrial employment in Atlanta levelling 
off about 5°% above 1942, Chattanooga up 12%, Nashville 
up 8%, Knoxville and Birmingham off. 


21. Fioripa Recton 
JULY, 234.3 JUNE, 247.9 JULY 1942, 160.8 


UNADJUSTED: JULY, 200.8; JUNE, 204.8 
Decline in monthly barometer pulls regional figure well 
below country for first time since December 1942; yearly 
increase greatest in nation. Aucust—Tampa wholesale 
trade 18% above last year, Jacksonville up 15%. Florida 
farm income in June 45% above a year ago; considerably 
higher than national average. Collections continue steady 
to better than a year ago. SEPTEMBER—Miami department 
store sales 33°% higher than last year. Retail trade in smaller 
towns considerably above 1942. Industrial employment in 
Jacksonville about double 1942 figures, -but levelling off; 
Miami up 11%, Tampa up 70%. 


22. Mempuis REGION 
JULY, 157.5 JUNE, 173.6 JULY 1942, 134.4 


UNADJUSTED: JULY, 142.1; JUNE, 157.0 
Largest monthly barometer decline registered here; year- 
to-year increase slightly less than country gain. AuGcust— 
Memphis wholesale trade 15% higher than 1942. Farm 
income in Tennessee for June 46% above a year ago, Arkan- 
sas up 27%. Severe drought in area greatly hindered crop 
output. Collections continue steady to better than a year ago. 
SEPTEMBER—Department store sales in Memphis 33% 
higher than last year, Little Rock up 40%. Industrial em- 
ployment in Memphis up about 27% over 1942. Arkansas 

crude oil production 6°% greater than last year. 


23. New Orveans REGION 


JULY, 162.2 JUNE, 164.4 JULY 1942, 135.8 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 143.6; JUNE, 154.7 

Slight decline in monthly barometer; fractional yearly in- 
crease keeps regional change greater than country gain for 
third successive month. Aucust—Jackson wholesale trade 
20% above a year ago. Farm income in Louisiana during 
June 22% above 1942; Mississippi registers 8°% gain, one of 
smallest in country. Collections continue generally better 
than a year ago. SEPTEMBER—Louisiana retail store sales 
continue to show good gains over 1942. Industrial employ- 
ment in New Orleans levelling off at a gain of about 12% 
over the previous year. Louisiana crude oil output 7% above 


1942. 


24. Texas REGION 


JULY, 213.0 JUNE, 212.9 JULY 1942, 155.7 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 184.6; JUNE, 202.2 

Barometer even with a month ago as yearly increase, now 
at 37%, continues upward. Aucust—Dallas wholesale trade 
20% above 1942, Houston up 35%, San Antonio up 10%, 
Fort Worth up 12%, Shreveport up 20%. Texas farm in- 
come in June up 18% over 1942. Collections continue gen- 
erally steady to better than last year. SEPTEMBER—Dallas 
department store sales 55°% above a year ago, San Antonio 
up 29%, Houston up 49%, Fort Worth up 34%. Texas 
crude oil production 35% ahead of 1942. Industrial em- 
ployment levelling off in most cities; Dallas up about 53% 
above a year ago, Houston up 56%, El Paso and San Antonio 
off. 
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BAROMETERS FOR TWENTY-NINE REGIONS 


25. Denver ReEcIon 


JULY, 146.6 JUNE, 157.4 JULY 1942, 135.7 


over 1942, well above country average; Oregon up 17%. 
Crop harvesting hindered by lack of labor. Fish pack return 
favorable. Collections steady to better than 1942. SEPTEM- 


How trade activity in August compared with tha 
of a year ago is indicated generally by the figures 
below. The figures for percentage changes shown 
below are for: retail trade (left, in italic) and check 


transactions (right). 





RE Pt el na — one beER—Portland department store sales 5% below 1942. In- 21. FLORIDA 25. DENVER 
also small lling both fi y Darometer; yearly gain dustrial employment in Portland about 53% above a year Jacksonville ..... +30 +32 Albuquerque ....+/5 +9 
‘ , pulling both figures below average for first time ago, Spokane down 7%. Log situation cased; labor scarcity Miami .... Casper .....+- eeeeess +48 
in three months. Aucust—Denver wholesale trade 12% holds lumber output below 1942. Pensacola ... Cheyenne .....+++++++. +14 
higher than last year. Farm income in Colorado during Tampa ....+..++- Colorsibe ae: 
June 24% higher than a year ago, New Mexico up 37%. 4 Grand Junction. . en: +57 
Colorado shipments of fruits and vegetables about 90°, bet- 28. San Francisco REGION 22. MEMPHIS oo a es cal eae —fj 
ter than 1942. Collections continue generally better than Gi Dale. <acas cess oes +1 26. SALT LAKE CITY 
last year. SEPTEMBER—Denver department store sales 16% JULY, 157.6 JUNE, 155.2 JULY 1942, ta3-t te veo Ci ae a anete TS B i +3 
higher than 1942. Industrial employment in Denver level- UNADJUSTED: JULY, 143.2; JUNE, 150.2 oe ee 
ling off at a gain of about 8% above 1942. Barometer monthly gain about equal to national average; Little Rock....... +23—4 = Salt Lake City....425 +10 
annual increase continues to record excellent gains, consider- Memphis .......- +20 +10 
ably larger than country. AuGust—San Francisco whole- an hs swan eegesclecnw iy a7. eae 
. sale trade 10% over 1942. Fruit crops moving well, canners Pam PS Oa : 
e 4 4 f . = : ‘ 4 Bellingham ......ccec6 23 
26. Sarr Lake Crry REGION operating at top capacity. Collections generally better than eae . se ene alle FF 
JULY, 160.1 JUNE, 168.3 JULY 1942, 127.6 a year ago. SepTEMBER—Department store sales in San 23. NEW ORLEANS Pvarett .cc-ccvs ess $38 
A ° « ° > co > 5 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, '4s.4; JUNE, 166.4 Francisco 15% above previous year, Oakland up 5%. In- ‘Hattiesburg ------os50f 9 Rorttand «00000? Tin 
Decline in monthly barometer well below country gain; dustrial employment in San Francisco about 44% above NMecHianc.20 «sco sce — Seattle .is5. secs +14 421 
yearly increase however continues considerably better than 1942, Oakland up 13%. Walnut, grape, and raisin crop New Orleans.. ....+++ +15 Spokane ......... +25 +4 
national average, which has been true for more than a year, UtPut up, other deciduous fruits below 1942. Further heavy Vicksburg ---+-- «+++ +29 binge Se wee = th 
Aucust—Salt Lake City wholesale trade 8% below a year "dustrial expansion in Oakland area. Seba ee 
ago. Farm income in Utah during June up 16°% over 1942, 24. TEXAS 
Idaho up 19%. Collections continue generally better than Abilene ......++ eeeeee +7 28. SAN FRANCISCO 
last year. SEPTEMBER—I Jepartment store sales in Salt Lake 29. Los ANGELES REGION — seeeeeee ld ie Bakersfield .........-- +13 
ity C/ 12 2 Ve" . : Austin .......0+- SE Oe: aie 
0 14% above a year ago. Industrial employment in Salt JULY, 152.2 JUNE, 148.5 JULY 1942, 118.9 Beaumont .......++e-+ Oe gland 135 3 
ake City levelling off at a gain of about 10% over the UNADJUSTED: JULY, 140.7; JUNE, 143.5 ga ceercese ca Oakland v.ccscnvecsess +50 
revious year. ae Capa Ti a IT bak eR RR fo MaILES: so ee sce eta O- Unaeee in tees. be 
P eas Barometer monthly gain continues slightly greater than Sieh eee 425 —4 Poa Say ‘Ch9 re 
average, year-to-year increase also larger than nation. Fort Worth.....-. +27 +35 San Francisco....+17 +23 
Aucust—Los Angeles wholesale trade 169% above a year Galveston ....++++++++ See San Jose. caccses ves 434 
. ; , . poole Houston .......:- +35 +22 Cie Rta << cc vloisev: 47) 
27. PorTLAND AND SEATTLE REcIoNn ago. California farm income in June up 27% over 1942, Libicek ....occ, BS a a ca . 
Arizona up 28%. Arizona cattle industry benefited by im- Port Arthur........... +18 
ULY, 170. IN ILY RO. See cae er 29. LOS ANGELES 
J . 76.2 JUNE, 183.4 JULY 1942, 142.5 proved range conditions; livestock receipts, however, run Roswell ......+++++--. +26 
UNADJUSTED: JULY, 168.9; JUNE, 18: . : San Antonio...... +20 +13 Long Beach........... 
wists 109.9; JUNE, 180.8 under last year. Collections better than 1942. SEPTEMBER : - pate 8 417 49 
Although barometer declined considerably f lz : Shreveport ....... +15 +3 Los Ange + 
P 1 ange ably from last month, —Los Angeles department store sales 13°% above a year ago. Texarkand o 300000000 +8 Pasadena ............. +3 
nnual increase continues greater than country. Aucusr— Industrial employment in Los Angeles about 33% over last TUCSON .-.++sseeeerees +14 Phoenix .....-..- +23 +9 
Seattle wholesale trade even with last year, Portland down en. Autecmm taal yest gaan aaa Q Tyler 1+. .eee cere sees +35 San Bernardino........ +9 
5%. Washington farm income in J ha ; a Sows year. rizona fruit and vegetable crop output under 1942; SE Ee 30a A, “San Pienvs <<. 60's + 8 +3 
? . une records gain of 40% labor shortage partially responsible. Wichita Falls..... +20 +10 Santa Barbara...... oon hdd 


SIGNIFICANT BUSINESS INDICATORS 


COMPILED BY THE STATISTICAL STAFF OF “DUN’S REVIEW” 


More detailed figures appear in ‘‘Dun’s Statistical Review.’ Back figures available upon request. 


Daily Wholesale Price Index 


(1930-1932 = 100) 


Wholesale Food Price Index Building Permit Values—215 Cities 

















_ a . the sum wrens wholesale price August 1943  August1942 %Change July 1943 % Change 
Per pound of 31 commodities in general use. New England $3,546.365 $2,899,509 +22.3 $4,525,328 —21.6 The Index is prepared from the spot closing 
1943 1942 Middle Atlantic 6,204,837 5,789,042 + 7.2 6,254,403 — 0.8 prices of 30 basic commodities. 
Oct. 26.....$4.03 Oct. 27 $3.91 South Atlantic 7,189,097 9:549,401 —24.7 5,274,374 +36.3 19 
Oct. 19..... 4.07 Oct. 20..... 3.91 East Central 13,059,338 15,672,822 —16.7 9,692,666 +34.7 an Sept 7 Au Jul ; 
Oct. 12 . 4.06 OE rg. ...8. SBF South Central 4,603,623 3,171,035 +45.2 5,006,751 — 82 ct. Sept. g. I ly 
(a ee 4.05 Oct. 6 .. 3.88 West Central 1,727,599 2,715,251 —36.4 1,475,603 -+-17.1 I.. 172.26 171.61 x Sree 170.97 
Bent.-28...:.: 4.05 Sept. 29..... 3.86 Mountain 1,001,951 762,643 +31.4 1,668,542 —40.0 Pe 172.08 171.44 170.64 170.69 
Sept. 21 . 4.06 Sept. 22 a ieg Pacific 12,368,956 12,387,380 — o.1 12,481,574 — 0.9 3:-- ie vee —— ag 170.47 
— F vee — “nh 6 oe _ ~~ U.S...... $49,701,766 $52,947,083 — 6.1 $46,379,241 + 7.2 . i Pie és ie . 
i ce fac cae Gen en YC bp nts cage i Et Nd 6.... agr *.... ie te 
ane. eee roi Pe oa utside N. Y. C. $48,782,291 $51,391,456 — 5.1 $45,032,630 -+- 8.3 z-- ze 5 171-33 ie 7h 
>. » ee r 4 ° isis ae .... 192.80 170.9 ceo ae 
Pig the cae rim a . fe Bank Clearings for Individual Cities 9.... 172.83 171.64 170.61 170.71 
ae eee Py | Aug. 4..... 3-74 (Thousands of Dollars) 10.. + .... 17788 197054 1708) 
July 27 on, ge July 28..... 3.72 August 1943 August 1942 % Change July 1943 % Change Ir.. 172.77 171.78 170.61 oo 
July 20 . 4.03 July 21 - See Boston ......... 1,306,633 1,250,834 + 4.5 1,455,217. —10.2 12.. aCe 170.46 170.37 
July 13..... 4.06 July 14..... 3.69 Philadelphia 2,677,000 2,380,000 +12.5 2,732,000 — 2.0 13.. 172.68 171.99 170.44 171.03 
py 6... ... 4.05 July 7..... 3.68 Buffalo ........ 246,321 214,800 +14.7 260,694 — 5.5 ee 172.96 172.06 170.22 171.03 
June 29..... 4.05 June 30..... 3.68 Pittsburgh 902,488 888,554 + 1.6 1,047,033 —13.8 ES. . 173.30 ook a 170.40 
eee 4.04 June 23..... 3.66 Cleveland 877,134 762,713 +15.0 936,106 — 6.3 16. : 173.09 172.30 170.14 170m 
June 15..... 4.04 June 16..... 3.67 Cincinnati 419,625 400,396 + 4.8 467,773 —10.3 I7.. sake 172.37 170.19 170.21 
june «6S... 4.05 June 9..... 3.66 Baltimore ...... 617,143 525,812 +17.4 627,602 — 1.7 18.. 173.21 172.20 170.00 f.... 
jane 1... ... 4% June 2..... 3.66 Richmond ...... 316,379 270,710 +16.9 303,338 + 4.3 19.. 172.65 +.... 170.71 169.94 
May 25..... 4.11 May 26. . 3.68 ‘| 528,200 426,900 +23.7 541,400 — 2.4 20. 172.40 172.23 170.79 169.90 
May 18..... 4.12 May 19.. 3.69 New Orleans... 382,298 274,435 +39.3 350,704 + 9.0 21 172.19 172.42 170.59 170.10 
_ ae 4.10 May 12..... 3.68 Chicago ........ 1,867,619 1,678,552 411.3 2,095,603 —10.9 aa [7202 197448. F'....- 170.55 
ES 4.11 May §:..<.. $08 Detroit 1,439,862 1,197,756 -+20.2 1,446,436 — 0.5 7 a 172.33 172.06 170.93 170.43 
a: 4.11 Ape. 285 <:.. 3.68 0 683,616 580,080 +17.8 695,409 — 1.7 24.... $.... 172.26 171.02 17035 
Apr. 20..... 4.09 Apr. 21 3.66 Louisville ...... 270,402 243,799 +10.9 285,903 — 5.4 25.--- 172.21 172.43 171.23, +... 
Apr. 13. .... 4.10 Apr. 14 .. 3.65 Minneapolis .. .. 608,048 432,799 +40.4 585,406 + 3.9 26.... 17995 fT .... 171.46 170.13 
Rats Oo.) 4.10 Apr. 7 .. 33 Kansas City. .... 819,917 685,604 +19.6 881,683 — 7.0 27...- 171.73 171.99 171.55 17035 
Mar. 30..... 4.10 Mar. 31... . . 360 i es 311,378 221,825 +40.4 315,549 — 1.3 BO Nate RE aS 170655 
HIGH LOW — settee 225,293 193,739 +16.3 223,576 0.8 oy mi peta cal dl 
ow te 23,92 ; : eet te beeen : : 79. 
1943.. May 18..$4.12 Jan. 12. .$4.03 Fouston sani Poses ee wer oe » S0io-cn Sates 171.65 170.64 
1942.. Dec. 22.. 4.02 Jan. 6.. 3.45 San Francisco... . 1,119,137 942,303 +18.8 1,146,385 — 2.4 Lp Sein + 6 Maeeheani nace 
1941.. Dec. 30.. 3.43 Jan. 7.. 2.50 Portland, Ore. . 364,145 304,200 +19.7 328,010 +11.0 . 
1940.. Dec. 10.. 2.49 June 18.. 2.18 BRE 9 Do. eet 374,186 335,401 411.6 398,636 — 6.1 
1939... nape 19.. 2.46 Aug. 15.. 2.13 Tisel 30 Chie: pagers 732, 14 otis os Fe ee <r" — — 
I q : 8 Cc. 2 © medline si +s /> 9/5 997% ° 4? ’ aad . an 
td : july 8 ; 208 oe ne - New York 18,486,034 15,464,119 +19.5 20,808,977 —11.2 —: : ——- 8 15 166.61 am ; 
1929.. Feb. 28.. 3.52 Dec. 12.. 3.11 Total 24 Cities 35:646,766 30,342,363 +17.5 38,757,892 — 8.0 ioe: wedge Dec. “+ Heb Feb. 17 
1919.. July 31.. 5.30 Feb. 13.. 4.58 Daily Average 1,371,029 1,167,014 +17.5 1,490,688 — 8.0 1940.. 124.84 Dec. 31 112.42 Aug. 19 
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Industry and Government are working 
day and night for Victory. .. It’s a big 
job and, despite many problems, it's 
being done well. With time far too 
precious to waste, nothing is more im- 
- portant than having facts—visual facts 
—instantly and accurately available, 
for better planning and control. 
Acme VISION Record Systems will 
give you “fact-power”’ control! 
And everyday, in War Plants, the Armed 
Services and Government Departments, 
Acme Visible Record Systems are prov- 
ing that their use saves time—execu- 
tives’ time in using the records as well 
as clerical time in keeping the records. 
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Visualize for Victory 
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Descriptive literature is available: 
PURCHASE AND PERPETUAL INVENTORY RECORDS— 
ask for booklet Ne. 387... PRODUCTION CONTROL 
RECORDS — osk for booklet No. 417...CMP ALLOTMENT 
RECORDS —osk for booklet No. 440... MANNING TABLES 
AND REPLACEMENT VISUALIZATION — ask for bulletin 
No. 1938... WAR RECORDS (varios kinds) — osk for 
“MANUAL OF 304 ‘USE-TESTED’ ACME WAR RECORDS.” 


ECORDS, INC. 


e CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS i 












SO VWUCH 
FOR 


SO LEPPLE 


PAPERS made from 100% 
new, white cotton cuttings 
save critical war materials. 
Yet the finest L. L. Brown 
bond*, instead of ordinary 
papers, adds only 2% to let- 
ter costs. But it makes your 
correspondence 100% in 
impres- 


character, prestige, 


siveness. Ask your printer 


for samples of the following: 


LELBROWN 


BOND PAPERS 


BOND 


1 & Cotton 


* ADVANC 


New White Fibres 


pon 
i BROW 


WN'S LINEN 
New Whit 8 


tton Fibres 
FORWARD BOND 
New Cotton Fibres 


BOND 


1 Fibres 


GREYLOCK 
15% New Cott 


ESCORT BOND 
5 New Cotton Fibres 


* Permanent Papers 


L. L. BROWN PAPER CO. 


ADAMS, MASS 





FAILURES 
UP IN 
AUGUST 


HE August record of business fail- 

ures revealed a tendency for failures 
to increase at a time when they are 
usually approaching a mid-Summer 
low. The adjusted insolvency index 
showed an upturn of 2.2 points. This 
was the second rise in the index in the 
last three months. It rose in June, 
dropped in July, and rose again in 
August. 


Summary: Failures numbered 227 
in August, compared with 203 in July, 
a rise in failures per day of 8 per 
cent. Liabilities were very low—less 
than $3,000,000. This was the second 
time within the last year that debts 
have dropped to this record low level. 
Also, as an unusual occurrence, there 
were no deferred liabilities in the way 
of funded debts or large property mort- 
gages connected with the large failures. 

There were only two large failures 
in August, the month’s failures in- 
crease being entirely among medium- 
sized and small concerns. During 1943, 
however, large failures have not shown 
the decline from last year’s level that 
smaller failures have shown. 

There was a geographical cleavage 
between the sections of the country re- 
porting increased failures and those 
reporting fewer failures. In the Cen- 
tral and Southwest areas failures fell 
according to the seasonal pattern, but 
on both the Atlantic and Pacific sea- 
boards there were failure increases. 
The Kansas City and Dallas Federal 
Reserve Districts reported no failures. 
Most of the month’s increase was in 
the large cities, particularly in New 
York, Philadelphia, and San Francisco. 


Manufacturing: Manufacturing 
failures dropped to an all-time low of 
33. This compared with 43 in July and 
119 last August. The decline was gen- 
eral throughout most manufacturing 
lines except iron, steel, and machinery 
products. Failures among printers, 
which have held up in the past, were 
negligible in August. Manufacturing 
failures so far this year totalled only 
40 per cent of the number in the first 
eight months of 1942. The greatest 
relative decreases were in food, textile, 
and leather products, with the least 
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ADJUSTED 
For Seasonal Variation 
75 \ ze 
.] UNADJUSTED 
v4 
/ 
50 a 
¥ 
25|-——---—_- a 
INDEX ceeded 7 
Apparent annual failures es 
per 10,000 enterprises 
oLLLITTI IIIT 
1940 1941 1942 1943 
August July August Per Cent 
1943 1943 1942 Change 
Dun’s INsoLvENcy INDEx* 
Unadjusted .......... 13.2 13:2 36.7. —64 
Adjusted, seasonally... . 15.2 13.0 42.2 64 
NuMBER OF FAILURES... . 227 203 698 —67 
NuMBER By SIZE OF DEBT 
Under $5,000: < «...,...: 108 99 361 —70 
$5,000-$25,000 ...... gi 79 279. ~—67 
$25,000-$100,000 .... 26 19 54 —52 
$100,000 and over. . . 2 6 4 —50 
(Liabilities in thousands of dollars) 
CuRRENT LIABILITIES 2,905 3,595 6,781 —57 
Toray LiaBiLities 2,905 3,695 7,021 —59 
* Apparent annual failures per 10,000 enterprises. 
More detailed figures appear in Dun’s Statistica, REVIEW. 
Faritures BY Divisions oF INDUSTRY 


(Current liabilities in 


thousands of dollars) Jan.-Aug. 
1943 1942 
AL INpustry GROUPS. . 2,628 7,085 
MINING, MANUFACTURING...... 449 1,142 
Mining—Coal, Oil, Miscellaneous 18 37 
Food and Kindred Products... . 63 231 
Textile Mill Products, Apparel . . 70 «6-230 
Lumber, Lumber Products... . . 57 123 
Paper, Printing, Publishing. . . 71 140 
Chemicals and Allied Products. . 22 45 
Leather, Leather Products... .. . 8 40 
Stone, Clay, Glass Products... . . 17 30 
Iron and Steel, and Products. . . . 25 42 
OS A an renee 36 52 
Transportation Equipment. ... . 8 21 
Miscellaneous . 2... 2... sees 54 161 
WHOLESALE TRADE........... 209 — 563 
Food and Farm Products. . . 78 = 223 
FOS. REE ee eR ee II 21 
ee Ee Or ee 6 19 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hardware 22 61 
Chemicals and Drugs... 6 2 
Motor Vehicles, Equipment 5 30 
DCENAIPONE 5 6.522 <0 ois cae- 81 186 
RETA, TRAGE sk icc ees ewes 1,479 4,470 
Food 400 Piguet... .........- 416 1,394 
General Merchandise.......... 7 199 
Apparel and Accessories... .... 134 490 
Furniture, Home Furnishings. 72 271 
Lumber, Bldg. Mats., Hardware 83 219 
Automotive Group. .......... 92 381 
Eating and Drinking Places 376 =. 787 
TORMME fo 5Uie: «fat oiea sana. 101 337 
ee 139 392 
CONSTRUCTION . .... -.s00656-- _ 308 _ 523 
General Building Contractors 16 192 
Building Sub-contractors....... 186 335 
Other Contractors. ........... 6 16 
CoMMERCIAL SERVICE......... 192 387 


7—Number—,_ -—Liabilities— 

















Jan.-Aug. 
1943 1942 
35,609 75,914 
14,037 23,345 | 

687 1,491 § 
2,206 5,826 

827 2 } 
1,426 758 | | 
2,049 2 py i 

274 828 | 

242 675 

320 604 
1,072 950 | 
3,639 1,048 

522 508 | 

773 2,693 
2.371 8,919 

794 3,421 

63 198 

56 341 

399-1472 

44 515 

49 248 

966 2,724 
10,458 31.084 
1,776 6,350 

295 ~=—«',,710 

909 = 3,993 

578 2,207 

625 = 2,035 

734 «3,176 § 
3,771 6,810 F 

651 2,440 
1,119 2,363 F 
4,545 _6,924 
2,885 3.849 
1,492 2,747 

168 328 
4,198 5,642 
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Wanted: MORE EXECUTIVES! 


To help win the war! ... and the peace to follow! 


Every great crisis produces new 
leaders. This war is no exception! It 
has created as great a crisis for busi- 
ness as for our nation, and new lead- 
ers are rising to the top every day. 


Right now, companies are search- 
ing high and low for men of executive 
ability and training to manage the 
different departments in new and ex- 
panded plants. The war and its de- 
mands for production, and more 
production, has thinned the ranks of 
executives to the danger point. The 
country needs men of executive ability 
just as it needs production workers 
and men for the armed forces. 


Where will it find them? Ordinarily 
there would be enough “officer ma- 
terial” right in the ranks... men who 
had been learning by experience, 
slowly but steadily advancing in the 
companies which employed them. 
That is one way of doing it—the hard 
way, the slow way. But now time is 
pressing. Such men are needed not 
two years from now, but today and 
tomorrow! Wherewillthey comefrom? 
Those men will have to be trained, 
and the smart ones will train them- 
selves—now! 


How can they do that? Through 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute’sin- 
tensive Course of Executive Training. 


Intensive Executive Training 
can help you 
This executive training, which is 
described in a book called “FORG- 
ING AHEAD IN BUSINESS,” can 
help you to accomplish in months 
what would otherwise take years— 
if you could get it at all. It is valuable 


1943 


to men in different lines of business 
because it covers the fundamentals of 
all business— production, marketing, 
finance and accounting. It is equally 
effective for the college graduate or 
the business man who only finished 
grammar school. 

More than 400,000 men have en- 


Among the Business and 
Industrial Leaders who have 
enrolled for the Course are: 


SEWELL AVERY 
President and Chairman 
Montgomery Ward & Co: 
D. C. BAKEWELL 
Vice President 
The Blaw-Knox Co. 


R. M. BARTHOLD 


rolled for this training and every day Chairman of the Board 
orts come in of their promotion Coleen Fecneny Sa 
te P *» H. A. BULLIS 


salary increases, new and better-pay- 
ing positions. 


Send for “FORGING AHEAD 
IN BUSINESS” 


The facts about this executive train- 


Executive Vice President 
General Mills, Inc. 
W. B. CLAYTON 
Commercial Vice President 
General Electric Co. 


J.P. COE 
General Manager 
SyntheticRubber Div., U.S. RubberCo. 


BENJAMIN FAIRLESS 


: 2 i _ _ President 
ing are given in the book “FORGING United States Steel Corp. 
AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” This 64- — 
page book has inspired thousands of American Airlines, Inc. 
: L. E. LATTIN 
men. Many say it started them on the General Commercial Manager 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 


road to real business success. 

A word of warning. If you are not 
interested in executive training, don’t 
send for this book. But if you are 
interested in this way to better your 


J. M. LINFORTH 
Vice President 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


K. N. MERRITT 
General Manager, Public Relations 
Railway Express Agency 


ais m , A. W. MILES 
position and increase your earning First Vice President 
est & Co. 
power, then we want you to have a pi -_ 
copy of “FORGING AHEAD IN __ President 
_ li Bridgeport Brass Co. 
BUSINESS” with our compliments. = 8. sTusae 


Simply fill in and mail the coupon, 
and the book will reach you by re- 
turn mail. 





Vice President 
The American Sugar Refining Co 
ROBERT E. WOODRUFF 


President 
Erie Railroad 





SEND FOR THIS FAMOUS BOOK TODAY 





eee eee ee ee ee) 


POM oo oo keno BSc ca 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 63, 73 West 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please mail me without cost a copy of the 64-page book 
—“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS.” 
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HELPING BOOST THE BOMBER 


®@ Before a Flying Fortress . . . or any other 
war plane . . . takes to the air, an amazing 
number and variety of parts must be fabri- 
cated, assembled and tested. Should fire 
occur anywhere along the line . . . throw- 
ing production schedules out of time... 
the bomber birth rate is likely to take a 
dangerous nose dive. 

There are Allied planes making it tough 
for the Axis today that wouldn’t be in the 
air except for the fire extinguishing per- 
formance provided by Cardox Fire Extin- 
guishing Systems. 

Engineered applications of Cardox Sys- 
tems are guarding against delay of vital 
war industry—for example, in plants pro- 
ducing: 

Airplanes, Aviation Engines, Aviation 
Carburetors, Airplane Parts, Engine Parts, 
Plastics, Rubber Products, Processed Fabric, 
Tanks, Tank Engines, Cold Strip Steel, 
Armor Plate, Forgings, Solvents, Motor 
Fuel, Electric Power. 


Cardox Fire Extinguishing Systems give 
a maximum of protection . . . guarding time 








as well as equipment . . . because (1) 
immediate extinguishment by cold, inert 
carbon dioxide, which quickly smothers 
and “cools out’ large or small fires; (2) 
machines and materials can be back in 
production quickly since there is no dam- 


age by the fire extinguishing medium. 


Today Cardox is concentrating its engi- 
neering and manufacturing facilities on two 
vital phases of America’s current emer- 
gency: (1) The design and manufacture of 
Cardox Fire Extinguishing Systems needed 
by a wide range of war industries to main- 
tain and increase the birth rate of battle 
equipment; (2) working with industry on 
plans to increase the efficiency of fire pro- 
tection both today and after the war. 

If you would like more information, write 
on company letterhead for Bulletin 18103 


CARDOX CORPORATION 
BELL BUILDING * CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


District Offices in New York e Washington 
Detroit @ Cleveland ¢ Atlanta @ Pittsburgh 
San Francisco e Les Angeles e Seattle 


“NON-DAMAGING FIRE EXTINGUISHING SYSTEMS 
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decline in iron, steel, machinery, and 
stone, clay, and glass products. 

The cumulative record by size shows 
that large manufacturing failures have 
dropped much less than those in the 
smaller groups. The two large failures 
in August were manufacturers, one in 
steel and one in tools. 


Retail Trade: The actual number 
of retail trade failures turned upward 
for the first time since last October, 
with an increase from 98 in July to 120 
in August. On a seasonally adjusted 
basis, however, retail trade failures have 
been erratic for the last few months. 
The August rise was due largely to the 
greatly increased number of restaurant 
failures. The total was carried above 
even the May and June figures, but was 
still less than the number at the be- 
ginning of the year. Likewise failures 
among food stores did not follow their 
usual downward course, but remained 
at the July level. Failures in other 
lines—namely, furniture, hardware, ap- 
parel, and general merchandise—which 
have zigzagged quite regularly experi- 
enced an upturn in August. 

Retail trade failures from January 
through August were only a third of 
the number in the same period of 1942. 
Declines so far this year were most 
marked in general merchandise, furni- 
ture, and automotive lines; down about 
the average for the group in apparel 
shops and drug stores; and down less 
than the average in hardware stores 
and restaurants. Failures have fallen 
about equally in all four size groups. 


Other Groups: Wholesale trade 
failures turned up sharply in August. 
The increase was principally in scat- 
tered mist@llaneous lines. As a group, 
wholesale trade failures have declined 
less during’the year than either retail 
or manufacturing failures, being only 
10 per cent fewer in August than in 
January compared with a 55 per cent 
drop in retail trade failures since the 
first of the year. Construction failures, 
mostly among subcontractors, turned 
up for the first time since early Spring. 
Commercial service failures were down 
as a group, with a greatly reduced num- 
ber of laundry failures. 

Canadian failures numbered 7 with 
debts of $64,000 as compared with 12 in 
July with debts of $87,000. In the year 
to date they have totalled 158 as com- 
pared with 421 in the like period of 
1942, a drop of 63 per cent. Cumula- 
tive debts, amounting to $3,258,000, 
were, however, only 7 per cent lower 
this year than last. 
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* For Brush-Up 
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% Kor Practical Pointers 





New 19424. 
CCH FEDERAL TAX COURSE 


@ Here is a practical ready reference and training course in federal taxa- 
tion. Here is a plain-spoken explanation of the outstanding federal taxes 
as imposed by the federal revenue laws—with emphasis throughout on 
federa) income taxation. Actually every angie of federal taxation, in- 
cluding the new ‘‘Pay-As-You-Go”’’ tax, Victory tax, capital stock tax, 
excess profits tax, declared value excess-profits tax, gift tax, estate tax, 
and excise taxes, comes in for understandable explanation and discus- 
sion. Not a book, not a loose leaf Service, this is a Course especially 
designed to make it easy to become familiar with the ‘‘ins’’ and ‘‘outs’’ 
of the federal tax system—how it has developed—what it is today. Stems 
from George T. Altman’s popular work. 


Actual page size: 
6% x 9% inches 





Each Tax, Each Taxpayer—Individuals, Corporations, Partnerships, 
Estates and Trusts—whatever the tax, whoever the taxpayer, if it is 
federal taxation and belongs in the Course, it is covered here, specifically, 
definitely. Over 500 illustrative examples and calculations make plainer 
just how the federal tax laws are actually interpreted and applied. Cur- 
rent filled-in return forms, and pertinent Code provisions provided, plus 
a wealth of ‘‘real-life’’ background from actual tax practice all con- 
tribute to supply everything necessary or helpful for an everyday, 
working knowledge of federal taxation. 


Write for complete details 
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PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW REPOBTING SERVICES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO WASHINGTON 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLDG. 
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SOLUTION— 


“Snubbers” prevent 
engine exhaust noise 


Not so long ago, loud exhaust noise was 
one of the drawbacks in the use of Diesel 
power for passenger trains. That was before a 
method had been found to prevent the noise 
before it occurred. Now, high-speed subur- 
ban and commuter Diesel trains provide fast, 
economical service with unusual passenger 
comfort, including quiet surroundings. 

Burgess acoustic engineers, seeking the 
cause of exhaust noise, discovered the now 
familiar “‘snubbing principle.’”? They found 
that by proper_y smoothing the flow and 
breaking up the high pressure “‘slugs”’ of gas, 
which are characteristic of Diesel engines, 
exhaust noise can be completely prevented. 
The application of this principle resulted in 
the Burgess Exhaust Snubber which com- 
pletely solves the loud exhaust noise problem 
of Diesel trains. 

BURGESS PIONEERING in acoustic develop- 
ment has provided many other quieting de- 
vices to help in both war and peace. Over 
20 years’ experience has made it possible for 
the Acoustic Division to successfully design 
products ranging from acoustic telephone 
booths to ventilating duct linings. Why not 
write us of your noise difficulties? Acoustic 
Division engineers may have already worked 
out the solution to your problem. 


BURGESS __ 
COuUmMua 


DIVISION 


Acoustic Division, Burgess Battery Co., 2817-R W. Rescoe St., Chicage 18 
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RETAIL TRADE 
IN A WAR 
ECONOMY 


(Continued from page 9) 


ment and charge account obligations 
from peacetime, with extensive and 
intensive use of consumer credit, to 
wartime with the restricted use of 
consumer credit. 

Shrinkage in Current Liabilities— 
With smaller receivables and smaller 
inventories, current liabilities naturally 
decreased. Here is the second change 
in direction over the 1941 ratios when 
ten of the twelve lines showed higher 
median percentages of “current debt 
to tangible net worth” than in 1940. 
For 1942, ten trades show smaller “cur- 
rent debt to tangible net worth.” The 


two exceptions were in the cases of re- | 
tailers of fur garments, and retailers | 


of shoes. 
Smaller Investment in Fixed Assets 


—Limitation order L-41 of the War | 


Production Board dated April 9, 1942, 
prohibited the start of unauthorized 
construction projects which would use 
materials needed in the war effort. 
This essential action was taken as war 
requirements had created shortages in 
iron, steel, copper, aluminum, bricks, 
cement, lumber, metal fixtures, and 
similar products. No construction for 
commercial or industrial use may be 
initiated without permission, if the cost 
of the project is $5,000 or more. This 
order does not affect ordinary main- 
tenance and repair work. 

In addition to these exacting nation- 
wide restrictions, there has existed the 
practical difficulty in purchasing ma- 
terials, often in small amounts to re- 
model store fronts, to renovate elevators, 
to effect minor structural changes, to 
equip with modern lighting fixtures 
and with modern showcases. Build- 
ing materials and supplies have been 
needed and are needed to erect war 
plant facilities and to keep these plant 
facilities in first class condition so that 
they may continue to hum 24 hours a 
day on war orders. Each of the twelve 
retail lines shows a decrease in the 
median ratio in 1942 of “fixed assets 
to tangible net worth.” Here is a 
reservoir of construction, remodeling, 
and renovation jobs for private business 
when V-day comes over the horizon. 
Until then the proportion of tangible 
net worth invested in real estate, build- 
ings, improvements, furniture, and fix- 
tures will continue a downward trend 
in all retail lines of business. 
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Here are New Ways 
to Speed Building! 





I YOU are planning construction 
or alterations for the near 
future, these new multiple-function Cel- 
otex Products can save you time, labor, 
and critical materials! 

CEMESTO combines exterior and inte- 
rior finish, plus insulation, in a complete 
fire-resistant wall unit . . . CELO-SIDING 
combines sheathing, insulation, and a min- 
eralized exterior surface. 

CELO-ROCK WALL UNITS, composed of 
laminated layers of gypsum wall board, 
are made in two styles—one weather-sur- 
faced for exterior use, the other clear 
white for interiors. Both are strong, rigid, 
fire-resistant. 

Get full details from your Celotex 
dealer, or write direct to The Celotex Cor- 
poration, Chicago. 


CELOTEX 


ROOFING—INSULATING BOARD 
ROCK WOOL—GYPSUM WALLBOARD 
LATH — PLASTER— ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 














ZERO HOUR FOR 
PRESIDENTS 


The zero hour for many company 
presidents will arrive when peace 
stops war production. It will be then 
that the most courageous and auda- 
cious of all decisions will have to be 
put into effect—rehire? retool? re- 
buy? remake?—without a market! 


There is little doubt as to how the 
majority of presidents will decide. 
“Emergencies do not create charac- 
ter, they merely reveal it.” Business 
has never sold America short. “All 
out” for war will give way to “all out” 
for prosperity. Business will be the 
pump-primer and the spark plug of 
the new economic victory. 


When the zero hour arrives and busi- 
ness minds swing to peace-time prob- 
lems, what will be the split-second 
decision on your company and your 
product? 


20,092 presidents and more than 
30,000 other executives can be 
reached intimately through Dun’s Re- 
view. They are the chief executives 
of the major portion of the top rated 
companies in manufacturing (55%), 
wholesaling (26%), financial, bank- 
ing and insurance (9.7%). The time 
to seed those minds is now. 
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PREPARE FOR POST WAR PERIOD 


IN DISTRIBUTING YOUR PRODUCTS 














P. O. address box number indicated by (B xxx) 
CAPE TOWN, S. A. 

AFRIMERIC DISTRIBUTORS PTY., LTD., 133 Longmarket St., Textiles, soft 
and fancy goods, hardware. 

ALBRECHT, H. H., (B 1568), Children’s dresses, ladies’ underwear, stock- 
ings, beauty preparations. 

SIMON DAVIS, (B 2426), All types soft goods, hosiery, piece goods. 

DENT & GOODWIN, (B 1446), Customs, clearing and shipping agents. 

FASSETT & JOHNSON, LTD., 15 Bree St., Medical, toilet and foodstuffs. 

W. J. HOPKINS & CO., PTY., LTD., 30 Adderley St., Haberdashery. 

J. W. JAGGER & CO., PTY., LTD., 54-62 St. George's St., General 
merchandise. 

LEWIS & CO., (B 2426), General agencies. 

MANUFACTURERS DIRECT SUPPLIES, 92 Loop St., Household hardware, 
crockey, glassware, cutlery, brushware, dinnerware. 

SAM NEWMAN, LIMITED, 30 Burg St., Hardware, 
electrical and household goods. 

L. F. RAE & SONS, (B 442), Foodstuffs, general hardware and chemicals. 

L. RAPHAELY & SON, (B 447), Branches Johannesburg and Durban, Textiles, 
foodstuffs, industrial requirements. 

ROWLAND, CHUTE & CO., LTD., 57A Long St., All plastic products, 
hospital, building and catering equipment. 

SLADEN & ASHMAN, (B 2159), Toilet sundries, novelties for chemists and 
departmental stores. 


sanitaryware, tools, 


SOLOMON J. & SON, (B 675), Hardware, soft goods, rough goods, 
machinery and groceries. 
SONVIL PTY., LTD., 43 Strand St., Ladies’ and men’s hosiery and 


underwear. 

WM. SPILHAUS & CO., LTD., (B 113), Machinery, household appliances, 
silverware. 

STUTTAFORD & CO., LTD., Adderley St., Nylon products and 
electrical appliances. 

STYLEWEAR DISTRIBUTORS PTY., LTD., 40 Loop St., Ladies’ frocks, 
coats, costumes, underwear, childen’s wear, stockings. 

TRU PRODUCTS PTY., LTD., (B 1285), Lingerie, hosiery, corsetry, gloves, 
cosmetic silk piece goods. 


DURBAN, S. A. 


ASHTON, PITT & CO., PTY., LTD., (B 
hardware. 

BRITISH & CONTINENTAL AGENCIES, (B 854), Canned goods, bakers’ 
machinery, paper, oils and fats. woolen and rayon waste. 

CRANSTON & TURNER PTY., LTD., (B 2378), Textiles. 

HAROLD J. DRINN, (B 560), Domestic and commercial appliances, switch 
gear andd electrical motors. 

E. C. HAWKINS & SONS, (B 339), Bracket clocks, metal watch bands, 
flap-jacks, brush sets, imitation jewelry. 

HUMPHRIS-ALLEN, WAVERLY PTY., LTD., (B 155), Educational, tech- 
nical and medical books. 

INDEPENDENT RETAILERS’ ALLIANCE, LTD., (B 321), 
Canned and breakfast foods, household hardware. 

KENT & CO., (B 515), Groceries, canned goods, sport and toilet requisites, 

W. D. KYLE PTY., LTD., (B 1484), C. T. Pipes, architectural plastics, 
sanitaryware, imitation glass, air conditioning units. 

O. F. LUBKE PTY., LTD., 15 Hooper Lane, Electrical supplies, heating and 
cooking equipment. 

A. & H. MacNAY, PTY., LTD., (B 811), Engineering supplies. 

A. S. MATHER, (B 2499), Haberdashery, piece goods, builders’ 
and general hardware, canned foodstuffs. 

E. WAYNMAN McKEOWN, (B 1436), Canned products, breakfast cereals, 
confectionery. 

J. M. MOIR, (B 849), Asphalt, electrical appliances, ignition and Diesel fuel 
equipment. 

E. S. MOWAT & SONS, 51 Milne St., Mechanical and electrical machinery, 
industrials. 

SOUTHWOOD & CO. PTY., LTD., (B 41), Canned foodstuffs, artificial 
jewelry, piece and soft goods. 

A. C. J. VAN MAASDYK & SON PTY., LTD., (B 2062), Piece and soft 
goods, general hardware. 

VINCENT & PULLAR, LTD., (B 
abrasives. 

P. J. G. WOOTTON, (B 1595), Piece goods, paper, hardware, glassware, 
toys, electrical goods. 


JOHANNESBURG, S. A. 


ASSOCIATED PROPRIETARY AGENCIES, LTD., (B 4247), 
distributing agent for toilet preparations. 

AUTOMOBILE ELECTRIC SUPPLY, LTD., (B 2964), Storage batteries, auto 
and aircraft accessories, parts. 

HARRY L. BEILES, Hollandia House, President St., Tooth and hair brushes, 
imitation jewelry and novelties. 

BERT, MENDELSOHN PTY., LTD., (B 565), Edible and domestic products. 

HERBERT E. BOWEN (FRIENDLY ADV. PTY., LTD.), (B 3102), All types 
advertising specialties. 

COMMODITY AGENCIES PTY., LTD., (B 1711), Produce, industrial raw 
materials, timber. 

HUBERT DAVIES & CO., LTD., (B 1386), Branches throughout 
Union and Rhodesia, Mechanical, electrical and civil en- 
gincering. 

B. P. DAVIS, LTD., (B 3371), Representing Bauer & Black, Chesebrough 
Mfg. Co., American Chicle Co., ec. 

DOMESTIC & FOREIGN TRADE PTY., 
groceries and delicacies. 


home 


1707), Electrical and general 


1146), General engineering sundries, 


Indent and 


LTD., 102 Mooi St., Foodstuffs, 
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D. DRURY & CO. PTY., LTB., (B 3929), Machine tools, small 
tools, engineering workshop equipment. 

FILLERYS PTY., LTD., (B 6560), General sales agents, 14 
branches covering South Africa, Southwest Africa, Rhodesia, 
Belgian Congo, Portuguese East Africa. 

M. FLAXMAN & CO., (-B 5096), Metal watch bands, alarm clocks adver- 
tising novelties, propelling pencils, metal and wood jewelry. 

FRANK & HIRSCH, (B 1803), (New York Office, BRAINCRAFT CO., 38 W. 
32nd St.), Fancy goods, foodstuffs, glassware, haberdashery, hardware, 
kitchenware, textiles, toys. 

FRENCH DISTRIBUTING CO., S. A., PTY., LTD., (B 6681), Pharmaceu- 
ticals, fine and heavy chemicals. 

FURNITURE ENTERPRISES PTY., LTD., 156 Anderson St., 
fabrics and material, linoleum squares, furnishings. 

GOODMAN BROS., (B 2081), High class jewelry and fancy goods. 

HOLTUNG, VAN MAASDYK PTY., (B 6511), Shop and office equipment, 
electrical goods, industrial. 

JACOBY & COMPANY, (B 3455), Cigars, cigarettes, 
requisites. 

P. W. JENNINGS PTY., LTD., (B 3543), Foodstuffs, cotton and art silk 
piece goods, towels, shirtings, knitted men’s and women's underwear, 
fabrics. 

B. OWEN JONES, LTD., (B 2933), Heavy industrial chemicals, 
steel works and foundry supplies, pharmaceutical and reagent 
laboratory chemicals, laboratory supplies, optical instruments, 
scientific instruments, medical and surgical instruments, con- 
trol instruments. 

A. W. JONES, WALKER & CARST PTY., LTD., (B 5500), raw 
materials, industrial chemicals, steel products, timber, textiles. 

KATZ & LOURIE, LTD., (B 1919), Optical requisites, novelty jewelry, 
watchmakers’ and jewelers’ accessories, luggage. 

LENNON, LIMITED, (B 8389), Wholesale manufacturing and retail chem- 
ists and druggists. (Est. 1850) 

A. H. MARCUSON & CO., (B 5438), Yarns, dyes, textiles, hosiery, chemi- 
cals, plastic materials and constituents. 

MARTIN & SUTHERLAND, PTY., (B 8188), Jewelry, ring 
dies, manufacturing jewelers’ accessories. 

ORE & METAL CO. PTY., LTD., (B 3548), Buyers and ex- 
porters of base minerals. 

H. POLLIACK & CO., LTD., INCORPORATING 
MACKAY BROS., LTD., MACKAY BROS. & 
McMAHON, LTD., Also Cape Town, Durban, 
Port Elizabeth and Pretoria, for everything musi- 


cal and electrical. 

PROTEA DISTRIBUTORS PTY., (B 7793), Surgical, 
medical and hospital supplies and equipment, phar- 
maceuticals, cosmetics, photographic supplies. 

RAYMONT & BROWN PTY., LTD., (B 7524), Textiles, essences, split oak 
staves, chemicals, yarns, manufacturing supplies. 

REUNERT & LENZ. LTD., (B 92), Mechanical and electrical 
engineers and supplies. 

E. I. ROGOFF PTY., LTD., (B 7296), Timber, veneer, plywood, hardware, 
cotton, silk and woolen piece goods, upholstering materials, glassware. 

C. F. SHAW, LTD., (B 4372), branches in every British or 
French Territory in Africa, India, Palestine and Middle East, 
Factory representatives, import and export agents representing 
leading British, American, Canadian manufactureres. 

SYDNEY, SIPSER & CO., Ottawa House, President St., Ladies’ 
coats, etc. 

SOUTH AFRICAN DRUGGISTS, LTD., (B 5933), Chemists, 
druggists, opticians, photographic dealers, industrial and 
pharmaceutical chemicals. 

L. SUZMAN, LTD., (B 2188), Tobacconists’ ware, confectionery and gro- 


ceries, general merchandise. 
TAYLOR & HORNE, 176 Jeppe St., Dental sundries and toilet requisites. 


VERRINDER, LIMITED, ASSOCIATED WITH 
S. HARTOGS PTY., LTD., (B 6666), also Cape 
Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth, East London, 
Bloemfontein, Kimberly, Bulawayo, Salisbury and 
N’dola, Proprietary medicines, beauty preparations 


and toilet requisites, groceries and confectionery. 
WESTDENE PRODUCTS PTY., LTD., (B 2279), Medical, surgical, hospital, 
toilet and fancy goods. : 
PORT ELIZABETH, S. A. 
GILCHRIST’S ELECTRICAL STORES PTY., LTD., Main St., Electrical and 
radio equipment. 


Furnishing 


tobaccos, smokers’ 


frocks, 


EDWARD SEARLE & CO., (B 430), Motor spares, accessories, garage 
equipment, tools. 
NORTHERN RHODESIA 
N’DOLA AGENCIES, (B 128), N’dola; Hardware, ename!ware, dresses, 


foundation. goods, general merchandise. 
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THE UNDERMENTIONED TRADE REPRESENTATIVES AND TRADERS IN SOUTH AFRICA ARE INTERESTED 
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MAKE PHOTO-EXACT COPIES 
OF VALUABLE PAPERS... 


Safeguard Oniginala! 


Don’t risk loss of original papers! Use 
photo-copies, made in your own office! 
Keep originals in vault. Executives 
need A-PE-CO for copying important 
papers and confidential data. A// de- 
partments can use A-PE-CO to speed 
. work, save manpower. Ask 
ZN) us to show you! See how 
''9 y/ easily it’s done. Write, 






ACCURATE AS A MIRROR 
PHOTO-COPIES MADE 
___ FAST BY ANYON 

—) ~~ ANYTIME 


~ _« 


A-PE-CO" hots enact! 
PHOTO. COPYER Non-Fading Photo-Copies of 


$5500 farbirenfienamers 


eRecords «Blueprints 

Pictures « Drawings 
Errorless “same-size” facsimiles of any- 
thing up to 18”x22”. Eliminates‘steno- 
copying, tracing, proof-reading. Photo- 
copies direct from letters, blueprints, 
graphs, tracings, telegrams, receipts, 
shop orders—anything written, print- 
ed, drawn, photographed. Accepted as 
legal evidence, Endless uses. Big sav- 
ings. Used by industry, Government 
and engineers. 

No Camera —No Film — Easy to Use 
Any employee quickly becomes expert. 
Use A-PE-CO on any desk or table. 
It’s simple; fast. No moving parts. 
Saves other equipment. Conserves man- 
hours. Low cost per copy. Low in- 
vestment. Get all the facts. See how 
you can save. Immediate delivery. 
Representatives in principal cities and 
Canada. 

AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 
2849 N. Clark St. Dept. A-20, Chicago (4, Illinois 
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CANCELLATION POLICIES 


(Continued from page 15) 


ing. Where amounts due under the 
contract have been assigned, partial 
payment must be consistent with such. 

As was noted, existing regulations 
prohibit contracting officers from mak- 
ing partial payments directly to sub- 
contractors, vendors, or suppliers whose 
subcontracts or purchase orders have 
been cancelled as a result of termina- 
tion of a War Department prime con- 
tract. As stated in the regulations, this 
is based upon the following reasons: 

1. There is no direct contractual 
relationship between the Government 
and the subcontractor. 

2. There is no assurance that 
counterclaims or set-offs by the prime 
contractor (or by intermediate subcon- 
tractors) against the subcontractor in 
question will have been taken into 
account by the contracting officer in 
making partial payment. 

3. There is no assurance that the 
amounts of such payments would be 
taken into account in determining the 
amount due the prime contractor. 

4. The administrative difficulties 
arising out of attempting to deal 
directly with subcontractors would 
tend to delay the settlement of termi- 
nated contracts. 

The services, the Navy in particu- 
lar, pointed out in the hearings be- 
fore the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee that, under Title II of the 
First War Powers Act of December 18, 


| 1941, (which expires six months after 


the war) and Executive Order 9112 of 
May 26, 1942, contracting officers have 
no authority, either during or after the 
war, to make partial payments to prime 
or subcontractors on cancelled claims 
of terminated contracts. They also feel 
that guarantee of loans (“V” or “VT” 
loans) should have legislative sanction 
to make the authority of Government 
contracting officers effective for the 
post-war period. Legislation already 
has been recommended and is pending 
to aid in curing this legal deficiency. 

On September 1, 1943, the existing 
guaranteed “V” loan agreements were 
broadened to cover the post-cancella- 
tion period preceding final settlement. 
When cancellation of the borrower’s 
war contracts occurs, maturity will be 
suspended of that part of the loan pro- 
portionate to the amount of the con- 
tracts cancelled and interest on the 
loan waived as is now provided under 
“V” guarantees. 
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Under the broadened guarantee- 
loans, designated now as “VT” loans, 
the amount of loan which a contractor 
will be entitled to obtain in the event 
of cancellation of his contracts will be 
stated in the loan agreement as in terms 
of a percentage of inventories, work-in- 
process, accounts receivable, and (with- 
out duplication) amounts paid or 
concurrently to be paid by him to 
subcontractors or suppliers by reason 
of contract cancellations. 

Subcontractors and suppliers will re- 
ceive protection in that the borrower 
will be required to pay whatever he 
owes them in connection with the items 
used as a basis for the borrowing. Thus, 
while “V” loan would assist the con- 
tractor for production purposes the 
“VT” loan makes possible the use of 
funds that otherwise are tied up in his 
inventories, work-in-process, and ac- 
counts receivable after cancellation. 
The maximum maturity of commit- 
ments which can be approved by the 
services ranges from three to three and 
one-half years, or according to term of 
settlement provided in the guarantee 
agreement, whichever is shorter. 

According to Circular No. 2691 of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, dated September 13, 1943, and 
sent to all banks and financial insti- 
tutions, in the Second Federal Reserve 
District, a portion of the funds to be 
provided under a “VT” loan agree- 
ment are to be made available to the 
contractor for financing war production 
as well as for financing termination 
settlements. This is based on the 
premise that it “avoids any question as 
to the power to guarantee a loan to be 
made available solely after termination.” 

The circular further points out that 
the “VT” loan program intends that 
there should be an over-all credit, and 
the maximum amounts which may be 
borrowed for production and cancella- 
tion purposes or divided between the 
two purposes, depend on agreement 
between the borrower and the bank as 
to the loan formula. The War Depart- 
ment, in general, will permit the full 
credit to be used for war production 
as well as on termination, but the Navy 
and Maritime Commission on approv- 
ing the loan may require a limitation 
to amounts needed for financing war 
production on the amounts to be bor- 
rowed before cancellation. 

In case a bank makes a loan after 
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Note the 


CARBINES... 


made by 
Underwood Elliott Fisher 












“Reports coming in from all jungle the- 

aters indicate that the carbine is going to, 
be a most useful weapon due to its light 
weight, small overall length and the light- 
weight ammunition. Jungle fighting is at 
very close range due to lack of visibility.” 

L. H. CAMPBELL, Jr. 
Major General, Chief of Ordnance 















An American experimented with the new five 

pound M-1 carbine on a trip to the front in the 
recent Buna campaign. “I think it will work like 
acharm,” he said.“I got four Japs during a morn- 
ing of sniping from one front-line barricade.” 


A noted war correspondent writing for the 
New York Times Magazine. 


Note the paratroopers: —Their fire power is increased by the new U.S TO OUR MILLIONS OF VALUED CUSTOMERS: 
Carbine, Cal. .30 M-I, a light, fast-firing gun. TYPEWRITERS—New and used typewriters are sold 
only to the U.S.Government for the armed services. 
You may rent used machines under Office of Price 
Administration regulations. 
8 ADDING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES—New machines 
are available under War Production Board regu- 


i i i lations. We have been able to assist many of our 
For Victory re UEF enlisted to make Carbines customers with their accounting problems. 
also in war production on—Airplane Instruments—Gun Parts—Am- 
munition Components—Fuses— Primers and Miscellaneous Items, 














RIBBONS, CARBON PAPER, ETC.—We may sell ribbons, 
carbon paper and other supplies for all types of 
office machines without restriction. 


H 3 MAINTENANCE—Our maintenance service is in com- 

] erw 00 id is er ompany plete and efficient operation from coast to coast 
to help you keep your Underwood, Elliott Fisher 
One Fort A New York, N. ¥. and Sundstrand machines operating efficiently and 


%& Enlist Your Dollars * Buy More War Bonds « To Shorten The Duration we are permitted to manufacture the necessary parts, 
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AUTHENTIC - RELIABLE 
For lant and Office 














EQUIPMENT 
for the 


HANDLING 


| BULKY - CASED - HEAVY | — 





























CINCINNATI 
Time Recorders 


Dignified, simplified method of 
time and job recording for plant 
and office use. Designed and 
built by pioneers in the 
development of Time Record- 
ing Machinery for almost half 
a century. 





eB poe 


Cranes, Elevators, Lift & Trailer 
Trucks, Conveyors, Live Skids, 
Drum Hoists, Winches, Tool 
Wagons, Carts. 














WRITE FOR DETAILS 


MERCER -ROBINSON 
COMPANY 


INC. 
30 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 


Built and Guaranteed by 
THE CINCINNATI TIME RECORDER CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities i 


#> CHECKS OUT 
"{, 2 Extra Girls for Other Work 
NY\ 


Help Scarce? Here’s one way to solve that 
problem—and in your own office. Replace 
outmoded record equipment with Cardi- 
neer. Saves 40% in manpower. One girl 
—comfortably seated at a desk—finds, files 
and posts all records with no lost motion. 
One unit of 6,000 cards at her fingertips 
—easy to find—easy to remove from the (” 
wheel for posting—easy to return. Ready 
for immediate shipment. Order Now. 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED. 
CANTON 2, OHIO 
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cancellation, under the commitment 
previously given, interest is waived and 
the guarantor (service agency) pays 
interest’'on a portion of the loan pro- 
portionate to the amount of cancella- 
tion, as is provided in the guarantee 
agreement. 


Settlement Releases 


Practically all the procurement de- 
partments and agencies have approved 
form agreements or releases to be 
signed upon final settlement. These 
agreements provide that the contractor 
accept the settlement sum in full and 
complete settlement of all his rights 
and of all obligations and liabilities of 
the Government under the contract and 
that he release the Government from all 
further liability and obligation. If the 
settlement sum is to be exempted from 
renegotiation, no renegotiation clause 
is incorporated therein. However, if 
the services determine that a renegotia- 
tion clause must be inserted, such clause 
must be present. Only after a final 
settlement agreement or release is 
signed will the disbursing officer make 
payment to the contractor. 

If an “unliquidated damage” claim 
is in dispute, that is, one which cannot 
legally be determined by the services, 
an appropriate clause to this effect can 
be incorporated by amendment of the 


| existing form releases. For the United 


States Supreme Court has ruled that 
Government agents cannot decide such 
claims upon cancellation of contracts 
and that they are to be exclusively re- 
mitted to the Federal courts for de- 
cision. 

In case a contractor is dissatisfied 
with any proposed settlement sum, he 
may appeal to the War Department 
Board of Contract Appeals within 30 
days from the date of the contracting 
officer’s decision. However, he must 
not sign the final payment voucher be- 
fore he makes a formal appeal. Then, 
too, if renegotiation proceedings are 
pending, the Board of Contract Appeals 
will suspend any such appeal proceed- 
ings until the Price Adjustment Board 
completes renegotiation settlement. 

The Navy Department does not have 
any Appeals Board, but an appeal may 
be made to the Secretary of the Navy 
or his designated representative for re- 
view of the contracting officer’s allowed 
settlement sum. 

As a last recourse, the contractor can 
appeal to the Federal district courts if 
the amount in controversy is below 
$10,000, and, if it exceeds this, to the 
Court of Claims of the United States. 
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Multilith gets it from factory 


Remember mov- 
ing day with all 
the worry and con- 
fusion of moving a 
single van load of 
household goods 
’round the corner? 

' Imagine what a 
colossal moving job Uncle Sam faces 
every day—thousands upon thousands 
of articles—all varieties, shapes and 
sizes—to be gathered into vast depots 
and then sped to fighting men scattered 
all over the world. 

Think of the coordinating, timing, and 
record-keeping involved. One detail 
alone—the shipping documents that 
must accompany each shipment, cus- 
tomarily required writing up and run- 
ning copies of ten different forms. 

Working with U.S. Quartermaster 
Corps and Army Service Forces, Multi- 
graph* men developed a method of 
using pre-printed master sheets called 
Systemats*, The Systemat carries “‘con- 


TAAOE-MARK AEG. 








stant” data so that only variable trans- 
portation information need be written 
in by hand or typewriter. Then the 
Systemats are put on a Multilith* 
machine to automatically reproduce the 
many accurate and permanent copies 
that are needed. 


By this method a single document re- 
placed the 10 forms formerly used. Time is 
saved, manpower released, errors elimi- 
nated, identification of items made easy, 
and supplies get to our fighting men 
more quickly. 

Multilith Systemats are being used in 
innumerable new ways to streamline 
paper work of war. Systemat is a word 
new to American business and industry. 
Remember it! Systemats can save time, 
money, and manpower in every depart- 
ment from factory tool room right up 
to president’s office. Let us show you. 
Write Addressograph-Multigraph Cor- 
poration, Cleveland—and in principal 


cities of the world. 
#*T, M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Multigraph 


WS. PAT OFF 


SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 
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—That’s the “sweet 
music” your banker 
has for you if you 
need money and 
have INVENTORY. 








RIGHT NOW, Field 
Warehousing by 
Douglas-Guardian is ren- 
dering a timely service 
for manufacturers under 
war conditions. Enables 
them to carry adequate 
inventories for peak pro- 
duction, without being “Inventory rich” and 








“Working Capital poor”. 
AFTER THE WAR, our service will help release funds to manu- 
ica who wish to resume civilian production and keep men 
at work. 


Douglas-Guardian Service aids in inventory control and conserva- 
tion. Under conditions of high production, inventory waste is often 
terrific. It’s Douglas-Guardian’s job to account for every bit of 
inventory under its custody. 


Another application of our service is aiding distribution and credits. 
Watch for a vast expansion of this after the war. For example, dis- 
tributors can buy in larger quantities and more efficiently; the title 
remaining with the manufacturer until goods are released. If you’re 
thinking “post war problems” it’s a good time right now to talk 
things over with a Douglas-Guardian man. Just let us know you’re 
interested. 


FREE: ‘How to Solve a Difficult 


Financial Problem”’ 


Gives a practical example of Field Warehousing in action, 
illustrated by Financial statements, before and after using 
Douglas-Guardian service. Write for a copy. 


Douglas-Guardian * Warehouse Corp 


Nation-wide Field Warehousing Service 
CHICAGO, ILL. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Suite 1105—100 W. Monroe St. 118 No. Front St. 





Atlanta, Ga. Easton, Md. Portland, Ore. Springfield, Mass. 
Cleveland, O. Memphis, Tenn. Tampa, Fla. Springfield, Mo. 
Dallas, Tex. New York, N. Y. San Francisco, Cal. Rochester, N. Y. 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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OVER THE 
EDITOR’S 
DESK 


Since publication a year ago of the 
fourteen financial ratios (see page 7) 
compiled annually by Roy A. Foulke, 
there has been even a more intense in- 
terest in these figures than before. Many 
companies have found them of use in con- 
sidering whether operations were “typi- 
cal” of the industry in the years used as 
a base for tax purposes. For most lines 
of business these ratios are available for 
years beginning with 1931. 

As in other years the ratios will be 
published in pamphlet form; copies of the 
pamphlet will be available late in Decem- 
ber. The ratios for wholesale lines and 
for manufacturing industries will appear 
in the next two numbers of Dun’s Review. 


In November, Columbia University 
President Nicholas Murray Butler dis- 
cusses, “What Does Freedom Mean ?” in 
an especially quotable article. . . . : And 
Director J. P. Watson, Bureau of Business 
Research, University of Pittsburgh, offers 
a pertinent and timely review of various 
aspects of “Subsidies as Aids in Price 
Control,” 


Amonc the “stories” that are coming 
soon is a two article treatment of gross 
product statistics. Last year’s articles on 
national income proved to be of lasting 
value tomany. The gross product figures 
are even more useful for some purposes; 
the work that has been done is almost 
delightfully interesting. 


WITH THIS NUMBER, Dun’s REviEW 
takes another step in more efficient use 
of space for conservation of paper. It is 
also another step away from attractiveness, 
we fear, but a step that will be forgiven 
even by those many friends who have 
praised typography and layout. 

This month in the “front” of the maga- 
zine the columns of text are three quarters 
of an inch longer and the lines of type 
are closer together by about one seventy- 
second of an inch. This permits some 60 
words more to a column, an increase of 
18 per cent. 


Dwun’s Review has been particularly 
hard hit by the paper conservation efforts 
because it voluntarily took large steps in 
this direction early in 1942. In the last 
half of that year it used about 35 per cent 
less paper than in the last half of 1941. 
Then the WPB regulations of December 
31, 1942, reducing magazine paper ton- 
nage 10 per cent below 1942 usage, came 
on top of the earlier reduction. 


DUN'’S. REVIEW 






































to Check Loss of Deacaaaele 
“Honesty isincasiond a 


Warn trusted em- 
ployees help themselves to your 
money or merchandise, fidelity insur- 
ance will repay your financial loss. 
But it cannot make good your loss of 
trained, hard-to-replace manpower, 
or offset the blow to morale in your 
office or plant. 


Now, through its Personnel-Protec- 
tion Plan, the U. S. F. & G. is ready 
to help you stop employee dishonesty 
before it starts! 

A western packing company, for 


example, was having so many losses 
due to employee dishonesty that it 


faced the loss of fidelity insurance 
protection. But when it adopted the 
U. S. F. & G. Personnel-Protection 
Plan, dishonesty losses dropped more 
than 80%. 


This new plan of “Honesty Engi- 
neering”’ helps reduce employee dis- 
honesty in much the same way that 
safety engineering and fire prevention 
work have reduced accidents and cut 
fire losses for American business. 


Based on long experience in the 
bonding field, the U. S. F. & G. 
Personnel-Protection Plan not only 
insures you against loss through em- 


ployee dishonesty but: (1) discloses 
undesirable personnel and prevents 
waste in training; (2) through tested 
methods helps keep good employees 
from going wrong; (3) helps employ- 
ers eliminate leaks and pitfalls and 
acts of carelessness which often lead 
to employee dishonesty. 


Your U.S. F. & G. agent will be glad 
to give you more information about 
how the Personnel-Protection Plan 
helps you keep your employees by 
keeping them honest. Consult him. 


Branch Offices in 43 Cities—Agents Everywhere 


U.S.F. &G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


affiliate: 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


Consult your Insurance agent or broker +o 
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HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 





i as you would your doctor or lawyer 











The stupendous achievement of 
the American railroads is one of 
the sagas of the present war. The 
peacetime achievements of the 
railroads are no less colorful and 
interesting. The story of railroad 
operation and accomplishment is 
a part of the American scene 
which no well-informed man can 
afford to overlook. TRAINS 
Magazine tells this story accur- 
ately and interestingly with plenty 
of excellent photographs and in- 
formative maps. Subscribe now 
($2.50 per year) to TRAINS, the 
magazine of railroads and rail- 
road travel. Know more about 
your America. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION 
$9.50 


rains MAGAZINE 


1041 N. Seventh St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


YOUR constant OUTLET 


for used or surplus 
Cars, Freight & Passenger Locomotives, 
Car Parts, Machinery & Equipment 
and also 
YOUR SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
Just remember ISP! 


BUYERS SELLERS» TRADERS 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


388 years’ experience 
13446 S. Brainard Avenue Chicago 33, Illinois 


““ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 



















(Above) Office 
Valet Racks ac- 
commodate 6 or 
12 persons, 










5 FT. INDUSTRIAL LOCKER 


Racks Accommodate 12 or 24 
Hardboard and plywood construction, 
single faced or back-to-back units. 
Double locker room capacity. Save floor 
space for productive use. Provide each 
employee with a coat hanger, individual- 
ized hat shelf and 12’ x 12° x 12" box 
locker. Keep wraps “‘in press," dry and 
sanitary—exposed to air and light. 
Write for Circular 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
People 









DAYTON AREA 
SOLVES LABOR 
PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 12) 


activities with the result that instead of 
anticipating a 10,226 rise in total em- 
ployment, they prepared to actually re- 
duce the staff employed on June 1 by 
1,061 within twelve months. 

A poll of department stores showed 
that fulltime employment had in- 
creased from 1,697 to 2,353. There were 
fewer men and more women full-time 
workers. A tremendous increase in 
part-time employment was reported. 
The number of women part-time em- 
ployees, for example, had jumped from 
228 to 834. 

Dayton retailers showed a full-time 
employment increase from 3,669 to 
4,165 while the number of women part- 
time workers jumped from 433 to 1,189. 

The available Negroes in the com- 
munity are all employed, but most are 
working at non-industrial jobs, it is re- 
ported. 


Employment of Women 


A recent survey of war plants showed 
6,000 jobs that women can fill in these 
industries in Dayton and Springfield. 
Women are greatly needed in other 
jobs throughout the community. 

Dayton volunteers took a Gallup- 
type poll which disclosed that 68,300 
women are working full time, 6,504 are 
employed part time, and 108,055 are not 
working. Of the latter, 10,137 are avail- 
able for full-time jobs, 7,508 are avail- 
able part time, and 9,272 are “available 
maybe.” The remaining 81,137 are not 
available for work. 

Of the women willing to take full- 
time jobs, almost all said that they 
would go to work without hiring 
household help. More than two-thirds 
of these were married. While about 
half of the married women had minor 
children, most of them said that rela- 
tives would care for the children; only 
one in seven said she would have to 
rely on a day nursery. Of the persons 
available for part-time work, virtually 
all were married and three-fourths had 
minor children. 


Dayton has set up a committee to de- | 


termine the need for a child care pro- 
gram in the community. This need 
stems out of the above statement that 
approximately one out of every seven 
women, not now working, who said 


they would be willing to take full-time | 
work, indicated they would need some | 
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PERSONAL 
COLLECTION 


SPECIALISTS 


AT 
STRATEGIC 
POINTS 


LOWNESS to- 

day may indicate 
a more serious 
condition than in 
normal times. The 
sharp increase in 
the size of the typi- 
calaccountalsocalls 
for alert supervision 
of past due items. 


You have at your 
command a Dun & 
Bradstreet spe- 
cialist in personal 
collection procedure 
who can present 
your demand for 
payment with the 
tact and skill that is 
required to work 
out for your best in- 
terests. These men 
are located at stra- 
tegic business cen- 
ters throughout the 
country. Through 
them you make 
effective contacts 
despite manpower 
shortages, travel 
handicaps, and gas 
restrictions. 

May we tell you more 
about the special features 


of our Personal Collection 
Service? 


Mercantile Claims Division 
DUN & BRADSTREET, Inc. 
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WHY MORE EMPLOYERS ARE ADOPTING 


A suitable pension plan, soundly financed, establishes more stable, 





more satisfactory employee relations. Here’s why, logically— 
1. It relieves employees from worry about financial security in old age 
by providing benefits supplemental to Social Security. 


2. It provides automatic retirement which keeps the avenues of 


promotion open to younger employees. 


3. It affords an effective financial consideration for employees without 
increasing free spending power—coinciding with governmental 
anti-inflation measures, 

Such a plan creates an impelling incentive for long-time loyal service, 


increases efficiency and decreases turnover, thus reducing payroll costs. 


A 90-page summary of the fundamentals of formulating and financing 
pension plans is now available. There zs no obligation entailed in writing 


for this study, so write us now and have the facts when you need them. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Pension Trust Division 
11 BROAD STREET Telephone HAnover 2-9800 NEW YORK 15 
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Are You “Snowed-Under” 
With Chemical Research 
Problems? 


In the rush to take care of war orders, 
your research laboratory may be facing 
more problems than it has time to solve. 


Perhaps then the Edwal staff of chemi- 
cal engineers is just the solution you 
need. Without increasing your over- 
head, you can have this experienced 
organization working right now on cur- 
rent production problems and research 
for post-war business. Write for a free 
copy of the interesting brochure, No. 
ok. entitled, ‘How The Indepen- 
dent Chemist Can Help You.” 


Tre EDWAL 
Latoratories, Ine. 


732 FEDERAL STREET CHICAGO (5) ILL. 
OFFICIAL TESTING LABORATORY FOR 
The American Automobile Association 
The National Soybean Processors Association 
The Chicago Graphic Arts Association 


“st PHOTOS S| 





Postcards, 2c ea. No order too small 

or large. 20x30 blowups, $2.50 ea. 

SPECIAL: Your product photographed 

plus 200 genuine photographs, $8.50. Write for 

free samples, price list D. Mail orders everywhere. 
S PHOTO SERVICE 

155 W. 46th St., New York CityNo.19 BRyant 9-8482 





ONE-HAND TACKER 


Speeds Up War-Time Tacking 


WITH its rat-a-tat speed, the HANSEN 
Tacker saves time, materials, and labor 
in various types of war-time tacking and 
fastening. Drives T-head Tacks up to 
¥2”, Self-contained. Portable. 


Airplane construction with plywood is 
but one of many tacking jobs done with 
this handy tool. Also used in Ordnance, 
Navy, Machine Tool and Building fields. 
A real asset in speeding production. 
Get the facts! 


atk Jot 
Ask for Folder 31-T. 








A.L. HANSEN MFG. CO. 77m Tamencoo 


CHICACO ILL 











nursery care for their children during 
the working day. 

Five child-care centers are operating 
under the auspices of the Board of Edu- 
cation and there are five extended 
school programs in operation. 

Approval has been secured in Spring- 
field for four nursery schools and eight 
extended school programs. 

An extensive educational program to 
induce women to enter wartime jobs, 
and to inform the community on man- 
power problems has been conducted in 
Dayton. The campaign, addressed to 
women, has been carried on through 
the press, radio, motion pictures, bill- 
boards, and special publications. 

As a motion picture medium to 
secure women war workers, women are 
interviewed at their jobs, the interviews 
being recorded and photographed with 
motion picture cameras. Persons at- 
tending a Dayton theater the following 
week hear a local woman tell why she 
took her wartime job and how she 
likes it. 


Housing Projects 


As outlined earlier in this article, 
‘here is an acute shortage of family type 
housing in Dayton. Housing construc- 
tion has been speeded since the Emer- 
gency Committee was set up. But even 
when the current projects are all com- 
pleted, Dayton still will have a severe 
housing shortage and probably will 
continue to have one for the duration. 

The isolated location of the air fields 
has increased Dayton’s housing diff- 
culties. For housing air field workers 
emphasis has been placed on dormi- 
tories. One, containing 513 units, al- 
ready is occupied at Wright Field, 
while a 1,056 unit dormitory is occupied 
at Patterson Field. Other projects 
nearby, both dormitories and regular 
housing developments, are under con- 
struction. One, at River Bend, will, 
when completed, house 200 girls em- 
ployed in office work at the fields. 

Between January 1, 1940, and the end 
of June 1943, approximately 8,400 new 
privately financed and nearly 6,600 pub- 
licly financed housing accommodations 
were started in the Dayton area. Of 
the privately financed accommodations, 
6,900 were built to sell or rent at prices 
within a range suitable for war workers. 
The publicly financed accommodations 
consisted of a 604-unit low rent housing 
project and 6,012 units planned exclu- 
sively fo. war workers. 


Transportation 


The most serious transportation 
problem involved passage between 
Dayton and the three air fields which 
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are, respectively, six, nine, and twelve 
miles out. The majority of commuters 
shared rides in private automobiles, but 
many relied on buses. Transportation 
was recognized as one of the chief difhi- 
culties of the air fields in getting and 
holding personnel. 

A series of improvements has ma- 
terially bettered the situation. These 
include addition of nine buses to the 
field service, improved parking lots at 
the fields which eliminated mud-hole 
conditions, new loading shelters at the 
air fields and downtown, improvement 
of roads in the vicinity of the fields and 
changes in traffic regulations to speed 
the flow. 

Both Dayton and Springfield are 
organizing defense recreation commit- 
tees to provide more relaxation and 
sports for the war workers of the area. 


Community Services 


Several important steps have been 
taken in Dayton to improve the various 
services of the community. 

Hotels have limited the stay of each 
guest to five days, thereby remedying 
an extremely crowded hotel situation. 

A survey of local laundries showed 
that they were operating at low efh- 
ciency. Luxury services have been 
eliminated and more women employed, 
with the result that companies formerly 
unable to handle their flow of business, 
are now advertising again for new cus- 
tomers. 

Employment appeals to women have 
provided more help for restaurants. 
Many frills have been eliminated from 
services provided by eating places 
in order that they can serve more 
customers. 

The biggest stride made in improv- 
ing community services, however, has 
been in opening the stores, barber shops, 
banks, and ration boards two evenings 
a week. 

The main demand for such action 
came from Generals Frank and Brad- 
shaw who argued that civilian em- 
ployees at the fields were complaining 
that they had no time to shop or per- 
form other personal matters. 


Turnover and Absenteeism 


Dayton and Springfield have taken 
definite steps against the four man- 
power problems listed by local manu- 
facturers as the most hindering to war 
production. 

In a poll, 115 manufacturers set forth 
the lack of job applicants as their big- 
gest problem, 42 listed absenteeism as 
most important, 30 named turnover, 
and 20 named lowered efficiency of the 
working force. 
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The campaign to get women to take 
war jobs is expected to remedy the first 
problem to a great extent. Although 
it is still too early to determine the exact 
results, decision of the stores to remain 
open two nights a week has reduced 
absenteeism. 

The WMC campaign to get em- 
ployers to interview new employees and 
those quitting already is showing re- 
sults. This action, plus the improve- 
ment in community services, has cut 
turnover, which in the past has run as 
high as 10 or 12 per cent a month to 
the May and June averages of 6.4. The 
larger plants in the area reported a 4.4 
turnover for the two months, the 
smaller ones, g.1, and the air fields, 7.3. 

By relieving absenteeism and turn- 
over, it is expected that efficiency will 
be increased. For furthering efficiency, 
a meeting of manufacturers was called 
for extension of the Training-within- 
Industry program in the area. 

Robert C. Goodwin, regional director 
of the WMC for Ohio, Michigan, and 
Kentucky, summarizes the future out- 
look for the Dayton-Springfield area 
thus: 

“This is no longer an acute labor 
shortage area. We had a hard time 
deciding to remove it from the list. We 
did so only after being convinced that 
the whole community, management, 
labor, and the public was ready to go 
all the way in its effort to use all avail- 
able local labor to the fullest possible 
extent. We believe that employment 
stabilization will continue to work and 
that the area will stay out of the short- 
age list. 

“The people of Dayton say it will. 
Time will tell, but we are confident 
that the people of Dayton are right in 
their conclusion.” 
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Women...in the WAC and WAVES, the SPARs, MARINES 
and WASP... are performing services essential to victory. 


New services in the realm of financing are essential, too. 


Victory can’t be bought with money ... but it can’t be won 
without it. 


American industries are working miracles but there are still 
thousands of concerns that are not producing all they can 
... as fast as they can... probably because they lack ade- 
quate financing. , 


MORE CASH ... MORE PROTECTION 


Any manufacturer or wholesaler whose chief bar to greater 
production and sales is lack of operating cash, will get prompt 
and hearty response to a request for information about our 
new and broader financing services. 


We can engineer a financing plan to make practical use of 
all your inactive capital dollars . . . and there are probably 
far more of them than you realize. 


FINANCING, WITH LIMITED LIABILITY 


We will set up a plan to put that inactive capital to work 
without red tape or restrictions, or interference with manage- 
ment, and with limited liability to you . . . one of the excep- 
tional new features of our service you should certainly in- 
vestigate. 


If you want to do a bigger and more profitable business, let 
, us analyze your needs and work out a plan for you. 
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for the AUS. His is Joe, nemember ? 


Maybe you never knew Joe, but Joe knew you. Joe used 

to work at the postoffice. When a letter came along with 
your address, Joe shot it into slot 17—which was practically 
in the bag. The postman’s bag! Joe carried your Postal 
Unit Delivery number in his head. 

Joe is sorting letters for the Army now, by Pacific bases 
instead of city blocks. The new man on Joe’s job will be 
years learning what Joe knew. Slow sorting is making 
late mail . . . may even delay letters a day. 

So the Post Office, short 35,000 men like Joe, wants 
you to put the Postal Unit Delivery number on your letters 
to the 124 cities where the mail is hard to sort. Revise 
your address records, mailing lists and stencils—and 
include in the addresses the Unit Delivery number for 
every city where they are in use . . . It won’t take long to 
get used to this new number system . . . it will help the 
Post Office in this critical period. And it does assure your 


own mail getting prompt delivery. 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 
1661 PACIFIC STREET, STAMFORD, CONN. 


Originators of Metered Mail .. . largest manufacturer of Postage 


Meters in the world...Now devoted exclusively to war production. 
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The stuff dreans 
are made of . . . 


>>>><<<< 


| A BOSTON department store 


has announced its intention to estab- 
lish helicopter service after the war 
from various New England cities to 
the roof of its building on Washing- 
ton Street. There will be many such 
dramatic developments after the war 
but most of them would have come 
sooner or later in any event. The 
special opportunities which the post- 
war period offers are to the business 
man whose usual operation has been 
completely disrupted. The process 
of change-back will permit improve- 
ments which seemed impossible 


when operating full speed. 


A certain New England college 
has two dormitories where major 
improvements have long been 
planned. They never could be done 
because the buildings were continu- 
ously needed to house students. 
Now there is a real possibility that 
between the time the present Army 
occupants move out and civilian 
students return the work can be 
done. Everybody has a collection 
of plans filed away in his head which 
start, “If I could do it over again, I 


” 


would...” In the near future 
many business men will have the 
unusual opportunity of turning such 


dreams into realities. 


>>> >< <<< 
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